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Power of the Web 


the basement of Bentley Library. 


THE WORLD WIDE WEB, a premier Internet system, is now available. 
Open to 100 students on a first-come, first-served basis, the free 
service gives students like Gladys Gomez access to information in an 
easy-to-use graphics-oriented format. Apply for an account today in 
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‘Suspended sentences’ 
offer hope for students 


® Those with a low QPA 
are given opportunity to 
attend classes again 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


en transcripts were sent out 
after the fall semester, 366 stu- 
dents found themselves put on 


academic suspension, while another 201 
were placed on probation. 

Norman Landry, dean of student ser- 
vices, said the college has taken steps to 
reach out to and help these students with 
low quality point averages. 

“We pay a lot of attention to suspended 
students right off the bat when grades are 
cranked out,” he said. 

The NECC catalog lists the standards and 
definitions for student suspensions. and 
probation status. The catalog says proba- 


Football club 


® Proposal by local 
coach is kicked around 
by the student senate 


By DANNY ROGER 
Sports Editor 


he future of football at NECC is 

now in the hands of the student 
senate. 

Co-adviser Vincent Keough presented a 


tion “is a warning that a student must show 
academic improvement in order to main- 
tain enrollment within a program...students 
on probation must consult with a counse- 
lor or their faculty adviser and plan a course 
of studies to improve grades.” 

Suspended students face harsher conse- 
quences than those on probation. The cata- 
log defines suspension this way: “automati- 
cally drops a student from the college rolls 
and denies the student’s eligibility to re- 
turn in the following semester.” 

These students are dropped from their 
program and must reapply to NECC after 
the one semester break. 

Although the catalog says suspended 
students are denied from taking classes the 
following semester, Landry said they are 
offered an alternative to taking the term 
off. 

Those students receive a letter offering a 
potential chance at a strings attached’ rein- 
statement. 

“We find out if the student is interested 


See SEMINAR, page 7 


fate unclear 


plan to the senate asking for official recog- 
nition as a club. The senate typically ap- 
proves such proposals with a starting allo- 
cation of $300. 

As of press time, the senate hadn’t voted, 
and a majority vote is needed to approve the 
club. 

In a meeting last week, Keough pre- 
sented his estimates on a football club’s 
costs as Wellas a survey taken last semester. 

Implementation of a football team will 
improve school enrollment as well 

See FOOTBALL, page 7 


Halting 
the slide 


® New president moves 
to consolidate efforts to 
boost enrollment, beef 
up marketing efforts 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Managing Editor 


umerous ideas, suggestions, num- 
N bers and statistics continue to come 

together in a plan of recommenda- 
tions to halt declining numbers at NECC. 

Enrollment is down 15 percent over 
spring °95, and the Enrollment Manage- 
ment Team.and others are taking a hard 
look at where changes can be made. 

“We will work on something manage- 
able to attract and retain students,” Presi- 
dent David Hartleb said. 

All of us need to pay more attention to 
the needs of students in terms of informa- 
tion and services, he said. 

“We are looking into installing air-con- 
ditioners into the classrooms on a stagger- 
ing basis,” said Norm Landry, dean of stu- 
dent services. “People actually call and ask 
if we have it before they sign up for summer 
classes.” 

NECC is also going to meet in new ways 
a new market and clientele by contracting 
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PRESIDENT DAVID HARTLEB, says 
increasing enrollment is a priority. 


work to companies like Raytheon and Lu- 
cent, Inc., who want specially-trained work- 
ers. 

“We are catering to the special needs 
that arise in our community,” he said. “We 
have already trained 500 testers and find 
they take their training very seriously.” 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 


See ENROLLMENT, page 5 


Basically contented 
students speak out 


® Many of those asked 
offer praise, but not all 
are completely satisfied 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Managing Editor 


he results of a Student Satisfaction 

Survey for Fall’95 shows students are 

satisfied with services on campus. 

The survey questioned everything from 

quality of faculty instruction to bookstore 
prices. 

Lori Nelson, liberal arts student, who 
transferred from Holyoke Community Col- 
lege, said she is happy here. 

“I think the teachers are very good,” she 


“The education is more 
structured here and 
more challenging.” 


said. “The education is more structured 
here and more challenging. The teachers 
here motivate you.” 

NECC courses cost about the same here 
as in Holyoke, she said, but she found the 
transfer process harder than expected and 
was surprised to find the college didn’t 
accept a lot of her credits from Holyoke. 

“The core requirements are different 
there than here,” she said. 

See STUDENTS, page 5 


Quote of the Day 


“He kept saying he didn’t want 
any money,” he said. “I’m not — 
clear on what he’s saying, but 


we've got all the figures on 


what he needs.” 
Arthur Sig 


Decision *96 
President Bill Clinton is 
facing a slew of Republican 
hopefulls who want his job. 
Find out more inside. 


See centerspread, pages 10-11 
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Examine college’s 


sports department 


be examined completely before 
the college embarks on a plan to 
create a football club. 

Enrollment is down and while the 
college tries to correct this, it’s doing a 
poor job of attracting student athletes. 

Most sports programs are having a 
difficult time fielding teams. Recently, 
the women’s basketball team had to 
play with five players, the minimum 
needed, because of students quitting or 
missing a game. 

The men’s basketball team had to 
reduce itself to a club also because of 
ineligibility problems and lack of inter- 
est. There is also a possibility spring 
baseball may lose its team status and 
become a club as well. 

__The women’s softball team already 
went to club status last spring because 
it didn’t have enough players. 

Let’s face the facts. High school stu- 
dents don’t exactly look at NECC as an 
educational haven, let alone a place of 
football prowess. 


Te sports program at NECC should 


It’s a catch-22 situation in that the 
sports program isn’t very popular, so 
students don’t come here to play, yet 
the athletic director can’t attract new 
talent because the program isn’t well- 
known. 

Due to the declining enrollment and 
other factors, student activities has 
repeatedly cut the sports program in 
recent years, which doesn’t help either. 

Vincent Keough, the brains behind 
the football idea, isn’t at fault for trying 
to start up a football program. In fact, 
his idea might even attract a few more 
students to the college. 

But his survey showing that most 
males at NECC would be in a favor ofa 
team is unreliable at best because it 
was done by Keough himself. It needs 
to be conducted by a more impartial 
outside source who could provide a 
more accurate picture of how students 
really feel about football and the role of 
sports at NECC. 


Remember all on Valentine's Day 


@ Feb. 14 holiday isn’t 
just for couples, but also 
for family and friends 


By JOSH PHILLIPS 
Staff Reporter 


as a day of romance, flowers, candy 
and an enchanted candlelight dinner 
for two. 

This may be true for married couples, 
but some people are unable to participate 
inall this fun. 

Some are anxiously awaiting for a chubby 
naked infant with wings to strike them 
with an arrow so they can fall into the arms 
of their soul-mate. 

Others may be in a classroom exchang- 
ing little cards with their friends. 

Valentine’s Day is a special day observed 
on Feb. 14, when some may buy gifts for 
their friends. 

School children decorate their class- 
rooms with paper hearts and lace for the 
occasion, and, ofcourse, it is a day for lovers 
too. 

In Great Britain and Italy, women get up 
before sunrise on V-Day. They stand by their 
window, sometimes for hours, watching 
for the man of their dreams to pass, and 


Fk or some, Valentine’s Day is thought of 


then marry them within a year. 

Well, wouldn’t it be nice if that were 
possible in the United States? There would 
be men wandering the streets. 

According to mythology, some believe 
there were two Valentines in Rome. 

One was a priest who secretly married 
young couples because the Roman Emperor 
forbade young men to marry. Single men 
made better soldiers. 

The other made friends with numbers of 
young children and was imprisoned. for 
disobeying the Roman gods. 

While serving time, the young children 
tossed loving notes between the bars in his 
cell. Some say that’s how valentines were 
exchanged by young children. He was then 
executed on Feb. 14. 

The holiday lets your friends and family 
know how you feel, and for young children 
it’s a heart warming, fun occasion. 

Next time you think about Valentines 
Day, remember it celebrates more than just 
couples. 

Appreciate the fact that you may have 
good people in your life along with your 
partner. 

Grandparents would love to have 
younger valentines such as their grandchil- 
dren. Close friends and other relatives are 
possible. 

Just as long as you’re not alone, you 
should have a happy Valentine’s Day. 
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Make yourself heard on 
an issue you care about 


Jana 


Lattime 


@ Power to make 
changes often comes 


from small groups 
O NECC students closed the campus 
in protest of the stalled: contract 


negotiations between the faculty and the 
state. We all remember work-to-rule, don’t 
we? 

As. president of the Organization for 
Student Political Advancement, I had the 
pleasure of organizing the strike with the 
help of student senate and contemporary 
affairs. 

As a first semester freshman, I learned a 
lot about myself and my fellow students 
during the ordeal. When I came to see NECC 
in the fall of 1995, I didn’t know the first 
thing about campus life. (What campus life, 
some of you might say.) I attended my first 
classes, hopped in my car, and headed 
home. 

Fortunately, I met some very active stu- 
dents who prodded me into getting in- 
volved. Reluctantly, I began to get involved 
in extracurricular activities. Looking back 
now, I realize that was one of the best 


n Wednesday, Dec. 6, 1995 


decisions I made since being on campus. 

The student strike offered a medium 
through which I was able to explore my 
abilities as a “student leader.” 

I learned that power does not come 
through numbers, but instead through dedi- 
cation to a cause. 

Ilearned that a very small group of hard- 
working individuals can move mountains. 
I learned there are many things worth 
fighting for. 1 learned I have a responsibility 
to at least make the attempt to better my 
environment; I don’t need to settle for 
anything less. 

One of the biggest complaints expressed 
by students concerning the strike was that 
we could not make a difference. Well folks, 
I am here to shout, “you are wrong!” 

In recent weeks, I read an article from 
the Chronicle For Higher Education, a national 
publication. HECC Chairman, Stanley Koplik 
said, “the students of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College were instrumental in get- 
ting the stalled contracts negotiations be- 
tween the faculty and state going again.” 

I encourage all of you to take a stand on 
an issue that you care about, and make 
yourself heard! 

The OSPA allows students to get in- 
volved in all aspects of the political realm. 
We are addressing issues on campus, local, 
state and federal level. 

I encourage anyone who is concerned 


_ about student issues to attend the OSPA 


meetings held every Monday at noon in the 
student lounge. I hope to see you there! 

Editor's note: Jana Lattime is the president of 
OSPA. 


College dean urges all students: ‘Don't hide out’ 


@ A positive, can-do 
attitude leads to good 
results, new beginning 


elcome to NECC. This semester is 
a new beginning for you to take 
: advantage of your talents, and 


take advantage of the experiences that are 
here for you. Don’t hide out. 

The most important part of making it in 
college is finding ways to connect. You can 
practice connecting. Don’t hide from your 


National Pacemaker 
Fall 1995 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1995 
Gold Crown Award 
Spring 1995 
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chances to connect here. 

My advice is simple: be open. Be open to 
opportunities for connecting. 

Be open to those close to you. Talk to 
your friends, loved ones, parents. Let them 
know what’s going on with you in this new 
beginning. Be open to your classmates, as 
some could become significant in your life. 

Be open to all your course work; get 
involved totally. This means working hard 
and committing yourself to mastering each 
learning experience each day. Day by day, 
commitment adds up to a successful week, 


NECC Observer 


then month, then semester of personal 
growth and satisfaction. . 

Be open to your teachers. Ifyou love your 
classes, tell them. If you’re having trouble 
and you feel you’re working at it, talk to 
your teachers. They are specialists in their 
subject and in helping you ‘o learn; get 
their advice. Take it seriously and put your 
commitment to work. Your teachers are 
among the richest of the resources avail- 
able to you at NECC. They care. 

Be open to other helpful resources. Get 
to know your faculty adviser. Find out about 
the student services staff and the academic 
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support center staff. These are more spe- 
cialists that can be of real help to you at 
critical times. 

Each one has a personal stake in your 
success, and cares about your well-being 
and success. It’s their professional life’s 
work. 

Be open. Open yourself up to the chal- 
lenges of these few months. You'll feel 
better doing it with a positive can-do atti- 
tude, and you'll like the results. It is your 
new beginning. 

Norman J. Landry, 
Dean of Student Services 


Elliott Way 
Haverhill, Mass. 01830 
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Fate of world hinges on overpopulation 


@ A possible 21 billion 
people may overload the 
Earth within 50 years to 
incomprehensible levels 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


T™ is the way the world ends, this is the way 
the world ends, this is the way the world 
ends...not with a bang, but with a 
whimper...T.S. Eliot. 

The foreshadowing of the end of the 
world has bathed in the annals of litera- 
_ ture, music and movies for as long as you 
care to trace back. 

From the final book of the New Testament, 
Revelations and the recent movie 12 Monkeys, 
to R.E.M.’s classic, The End of the World As We 
Know It, it seems as though wonderment 
over humanity’s demise is an ever-preva- 
lent theme in our lives. 

It is a question that is as natural to ask 
as some of the age old philosophical de- 
bates including. “Why are we here?” and 
“Where did we come from?” 

According to scientists, the sun will even- 
tually burn out and the planet will die, but 
don’t plan on it taking those millions of 
years before humanity collapses into a 
screaming void. 

Sitting outside beneath the stars and the 
clouds looming orange-purple over the Feb- 
ruary embers, one realizes that we may not 
survive much longer. 

Whether you believe human beings were 
created, or they crawled out of the primeval 
sea, the first civilization was said to begin 
around the year 3500 B.C. in Mesopotamia. 
Either way, we have been civilized for 5,500 
years. 

Out of those 5,500 years, we have only 
been engaged in heavy industry for 200 of 
them. In those 200 years, we have pro- 
gressed from a slightly populated Earth, 
with little technology and so many places 
still undiscovered by humans. Since that 
time, we have stepped into the age of the 
Internet and nuclear weapons. 

Now, with all of the knowledge we have, 
what can we do in the next 200 years, with 
a starting point so far beyond where we 
were at the end of the 18th century? 

We have watched so many inventions 
that we could never imagine be incorpo- 
rated into our homes. 

Televisions, telephones and microwaves 


What will the world be like in another 30 


Rebeca Leightion, computers 

“Tt will be very full of people and 
machines. Hopefully, it will be a 
nice place in 30 years.” 


Chantal Chunilal, medical studies 
“In danger that’s for sure. I don’t 
think we'll make it to the year 
2000. I don’t think there will be a 
world in 30 years.” 
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have become household items, and now the 
Internet is bringing changes that we could 
never have imagined. What will the coming 
years bring? 

According to scientists, the first 50 years 
of the 21st century will bring the Earth’s 
population to 21 billion people, a little over 
a 300 percent increase. 

There is only so much money and “stuff” 
to go around — and we don’t even have 
enough for everyone now. Eventually, and 
conceivably within our lifetimes, the “have 
nots” will outnumber the “haves.” 

Billions of peopie will roam the Earth; 
entire nations, as they exist today, will have 
nothing. According to the Bible, the world 
will be destroyed twice: once by water, then 
by fire. 

Noah’s Ark tells the tale of the first time 
the Earth was destroyed, and now nuclear 
weapons could supply the fire. One person, 
lost in the hysteria of an overpopulated 
world, could destroy the Earth. 

A crowded world full of people with 
nothing will carry far more germs and will 
lack the cleanliness needed to keep the 
world in check. This will increase the spread 
of disease, which may snowball into an 
inconceivable population cut. 

Even if civility prevails within the circles 
of the billions of poor people, the social 
structure is bound to change dramatically. 

We have gotten to a point in humanity 
that we can embrace new inventions to 
make our lives easier, but we are now 
desensitized to the advancements the world 
is making. 

We are potentially facing the biggest 
global disaster ever, and most people, it 
seems, have no idea of what may happen. 

According to the population growth 
trends of the 90s, the Earth will have 21 
billion people by the year 2050 — more than 
three people on the planet for every one 
that is there now. People will face three 


John Shaughnessy, liberal arts 
“The world will be overpopulated, 
ravaged with drugs, gang violence, 
organized crime and severely 
poverty-stricken cities.” 


times the competition for every dollar and 
for every scrap of food. 

With approximately 6 billion people in 
the world today, we cannot conceive of 21 
billion. We must cast off the familiar catch 
phrase of America...“I’m not worried, I'll be 
dead by then.” 

An estimated $17 billion a year of the 
federal budget is projected to go for curtail- 
ing the population growth of America by 
the year 2000, and as the problem gets 
bigger, so will the money we spend on it. 

So far, the money thrown at the problem 
has not done much good and there is noth- 
ing to show for the wasted money. 

As we throw more and more money at 
the problem, we will give less and less to 
other problems in America. 

As those problems in America become 
underfunded, the nation will careen fur- 
ther down until we live in the same condi- 
tions as India and China. People don’t seem 
aware of these possibilities. 

Within the next four years, India is 
expected to hit the one billion mark in 
population. Activities such as female cir- 
cumcision contribute to slowing the popu- 
lation growth in India, while sex-selective 
abortions are commonplace there, as a 
futile attempt to slow down the population 
growth. 

By the time America begins to seriously 
deal with population growth, it may be too 
late. 

America would never allow the drastic 
measures of female circumcision or sex- 
selective abortions to transpire unless 
America’s entire belief system changes. 

Female circumcision includes cutting 
off the clitoris and sewing up the vagina. 
Mind you, this is a common practice in 
Africa and many Middle East countries. 

Sex-selective abortions are alsocommon. 
An ultrasound is performed, and ifthe child 
is female, it is then aborted. 
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Kori Devoe, business managment 
“There probably won't be a world. 
There is a lot of crime, violence 
and fires. It’s like the world is 
coming to an end right now.” 


Among all ofour other problems, people 
seem to have tucked their humanity away 
onto a dusty bookshelf, forgotten perhaps. 

We have to try and make sense of the 
numbers in front of us and solve the prob- 
lem. From poverty in Third World countries 
to the Pope, we love to lay blame on who we 
see as the source of our problems. We can’t 
seem to agree on a feasible solution to deal 
with population growth. 

In 1974, the United Nations held its first 
international conference on population in 
Bucharest, when the world had reached a 
population of 4 billion. The meeting re- 
sulted in little more than representatives 
clashing with conflicting solutions and no 
resolutions. 

Now, with 21 billion potential descen- 
dants looming on our pre-apocalyptic hori- 
zon, we must find solutions before nature 
finds them for us. 

AIDS seems like a reasonable defense 
mechanism for the Earth. The incessant 
pitter-patter of the new feet of babies born 
every day may be slowed in the future by 
viruses. 

When you think about it, AIDS is the 
perfect virus to slow us down because it 
spreads sexually. It makes us think twice 
before engaging in the act of reproduction. 
Other viruses might not be so nice. 

Approximately 25 percent of the Earth’s 
population was wiped out by Black Death 
before a cure was found, and it could very 
easily happen again. With a potential world 
full of sick people, viruses are more likely to 
thrive in an overpopulated world. 

“The single biggest threat to man’s con- 
tinued dominance on the planet is the 
virus,” Nobel Laureate Dr. Joshua Lederberg 
said. 

In addition to the virus, mankind itself 
may also threaten the world’s existence. 

How men and women adapt to the fu- 
ture is in God’s hands. The possibilities are 
horrific. We may self destruct and slowly 
crumble into a world void of social struc- 
ture and humanity. 

Someone may take it upon themselves 
to blow us all to the next world, or maybe 
a virus will kill us all off, either slowly or 
quickly. 

With things so uncertain, maybe God 
Himself will call an end to it all, or possibly 
we'll pull out of disaster. 

It seems it’s human nature to believe 
that we’ve survived so many things, that 
we'll get through this as well. 

We must tear off the bonds of self- 
importance and arrogance to face our fears 
with an agenda in mind. 

The problems facing us are real. They are 
phantoms lurking around the next corner, 
licking their chops and ready to overwhelm 
us at any moment. 

We have had an eternity of foreshadow- 
ing lead us into this coming time, and 
maybe this is the way the world ends...or 
maybe we'll be sitting under a star-laden, 
peach-colored sky for centuries to come. 


years? 
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Christina Lundy, liberal arts 

“If it’s anything like it is today 
we're in trouble. I think it’s going 
to be a disaster.” 
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Teacher learns lessons from tribal people 


@ Experiencing new 
cultures first-hand 
offers enlightenment 


By MARK PALERMO 


Guest Contributor 
athy Moyes started her education in 
| aone room schoolhouse in Methuen. 
half century later, she’s still in 
school, this time as an ESL (English as a 
Second Language) teacher at NECC. 

Having taken “the long way home,” her 
career has included a journey of the heart. 
One that has carried her far away from all 
that is familiar and comfortable. 

Moyes knew she wanted to be a teacher 
since she was in the fourth grade. And she 
has never wanted to be anything else. When 
asked if she believed in the New Age phi- 
losophy of “Do what you like, the money 
will follow,” she was quick to comment 
that, although it sounds nice, it simply isn’t 
true. “But,” she added, “You should do what 
you like, anyway.” 

Moyes started out teaching at the Oliver 
and Leonard Schools in Lawrence in 1960, 
the year John F. Kennedy became president. 
Then she entered the Peace Corps in 1965. 
She was assigned to Northern Borneo where 
she was to teach for three years, and she 
had to learn the Malay language. 

At that time, she lived among the Ibans, 
a rural indigenous people. In addition to 
Malay, she had to learn Iban as well. There 
were no roads; travel was by river only. 
Health care was almost nonexistent. In- 
sects and snakes abounded in the rainforest 
climate. 

The Ibans, a communal, tribal people 
lived in longhouses. They were artistic and 
fond of body tattoos, totems and masks. 
Their religion was a fascinating blend of 
Christianity and Shamanism - the com- 
muning with the spirits of animals and of 
nature. And although headhunting was 
banned in the 1920’s, Moyes claims there 
were isolated incidents right up through 
World War II. 

The Ibans, like many tribal people at 
this time, were under relentless pressure 
from the developed world. The ceaseless 
demand for more natural and energy sources 
had led to encroachment and displacement 


Ethnocentricity: A Common Problem 


Speaking from her own 
experience, Moyes feels 
that a formal educa- 
tion is incomplete with- 
out some time spent in 
a different culture. It is 
difficult to convey the 
importance of this to 
someone who has never 
lived outside of their 
own culture. 


of traditional homelands. 

Borneo is presently under the control of 
Malaysia, a rapidly developing industrial 
power. The Malaysian government has re- 
cently allowed the clearcutting of the for- 
ests of Northern Borneo, a move that is 
certain to uproot and disperse many more 
of the Iban people. 

Speaking from her own experience, 
Moyes feels that a formal education is in- 
complete without some time spent in a 
different culture. It is difficult to convey the 
importance of this to someone who has 
never lived outside of their own culture. 

But the personal bonds one forms with 
other people changes one’s world view pro- 
foundly. People of other cultures become 
more tangible, instead of mere political or 
intellectual abstractions. 

During the course of two interviews, 
which took place a year apart, she men- 
tioned both times an experience that seemed 
to symbolize and articulate this principle. 

One of the other teachers in the school 
in Borneo, a Chinese woman, asked Moyes 
to take care of her pet rabbits while she was 
away for a weekend. Kathy agreed. The 
teacher asked Kathy to be sure to not give 
them any water because they were accus- 
tomed to getting their water only from 
food. 


The next day, Moyes gave the rabbits a 
little water with their food, thinking that 
all animals, after all, need water. What 
harm could it do? But, one of the rabbits 
died. This experience taught her that we are 
set in our ways, culturally. Even more im- 
portantly, she feels that this incident is 
indicative, in miniature scale, of a certain 
aplomb, or presumption that one’s own 
cultural view is without illusion or is more 
pragmatic than that of others. 

After returning from Asia, Moyes at- 
tended Colombia University during the late 
1960’s. From there she moved on to a 
teaching job on a Navajo Indian reserva- 
tion. She remembers her first memory of 
life on the reservation. She had woken up in 
the morning after a three-hour trip from 
Farmington, N.M. As her eyes adjusted to 
the light, she wondered, “what am I doing 
here?” 

She was in a white adobe house in the 
desert at the base of a black mesa. The sky 
was very blue and clear, the way you might 
imagine it from old John Wayne movies. On 
such days, you can see 200 miles into Utah. 
She had always wanted to work in bilingual 
schools, and here she was. She stayed for 
eight years. 

“It was tough for the Navajos,” she says. 

They are a society caught between two 


cultures. In order for Navajos to make it, 
they must go to a city, she said. 

“It is death for a Navajo to have to adapt 
to city life. Some Navajos who decide to 
return to the reservation have to relearn 
their own language,” she said. 

It is typical in a Navajo family for the 
teenagers to repudiate the traditional ways 
of the tribe. Then later in life, in young 
adulthood, they return in search of their 
roots. Moyes observed this same principle 
among some of her own students at NECC. 

Moyes is now involved with the Lawrence 
Environmental Action Group, who are work- 
ing to educate the public as well as the 
legislature about the proliferation of the 
incinerator industry in the Lawrence-Hav- 
erhill area, which besides burning 44 per- 
cent of the state’s trash, has become a net 
importer of garbage from as far away as 
Northern Vermont and New Jersey. 

She has spent hundreds of hours study- 
ing technical aspects of the problem, orga- 
nizing meetings, contacting state officials 
and appearing at conferences, meetings 
and radio programs. 

Moyes is also involved in an ethnic folk 
dancing group. She often teaches a medita- 
tion class in DCE. Her teaching style is 
strongly influenced by the principles of 
Thich Nhat Han, a Vietnamese Buddhist 
monk who teaches simplicity and human 
kindness. Her course is very popular with 
students. 

As the scientific rationalism of the 20th 
century imposes its own peculiar values 
and prejudices, we must remember that 
such things as myth, tradition and cultural 
values are not mere anachronisms to be 
eradicated by the application of social sci- 
ence. Indeed they are, in a world seemingly 
scrubbed clean of magic, at the very founda- 
tions of human nature. 

Even the psychoanalyst, CarlJung, turned 
to the study of other cultures, especially 
tribal cultures, to learn the archetypal truths 
that apply to modern people already im- 
mersed in the industrial age. Times and 
places change, but it seems people don’t 
change at all. 

Moyes feels passionately that despite 
the problems that result from diverse people 
living together in groups, we need to re- 
member that cultural diversity is not a 
problem as much as it is an advantage. 

Hers is a life devoted to this belief. 
Euitor’s note: Mark Palermo is an ESL professor. 


Senate helps students learn leadership skills 


@ In retrospect, ‘Chris’ 
sees the errors of his 
ways and changes 


but I couldn’t help but notice how 
much you remind me of an old ac- 
’ quaintance of mine named Chris. 

Chris attended classes at NECC during 
the last two years, but not much else. Come 
to think of it, that’s the quality you have 
that reminds me so much of him. : 

Chris came to NECC in fall 1993. When 
registering for classes, Chris had two goals, 
ace a semester’s worth of easy ‘NECCO’ 
classes and put up some big numbers on 
the soccer team, all for the greater goal of 
transferring to a “real” college. 

For the first few weeks, Chris attended 
every class, passed in every assignment artd 
was on track for a GPA in the 3.5-4.0 range. 
One morning, about three weeks into class, 
Chris rolled over, hit the snooze button on 
the alarm clock and missed an 8 a.m. En- 
glish Composition class. 

Expecting the instructor to throw a fit, 
Chris kept a low profile the next day. The 

. instructor noticed: Chris, but didn’t say a 
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E xcuse me...Hi, sorry to bother you, 
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word about the missed class. Chris decided 
to use this new found privilege to pick 
which class periods were or wer not worth 
attending for the rest of the semester. 

Most of Chris’s classes were located in 
Spurk Hall, so the natural thing to do was 
sit around in the lobby and wait for friends 
to show up. After a while, Chris and com- 
pany realized that nothing “cool” ever hap- 
pened in Spurk Building, so they left be- 
tween classes to find adventure off-campus. 

Ofcourse, the group always returned for 
classes...well, most of the time they did. 
After a semester of whirlwind afternoons at 
McDonald’s, Bickford’s and the Emperor's 
Buffet, these students left on winter break. 

Chris received the first semester’s grades 
right after the new year, thus discovering 
the fruits of all the effort put forth in that 
15-week period. Unfortunately, the fruit 
was rotten. Chris’s grades were toilet mate- 
rial, including two failures resulting in a 
semester GPA of 1.57. 

The trend set during Chris’s first semes- 
ter continued on through the next three 
semesters. Chris missed the 1994 soccer 
season because ofa GPA that was still below 
2.0. Finally, Chris just barely bumped that 
GPA to eligible status for Fall 1995. The 
young undergrad was crushed to find that 
the soccer team was cut from the athletic 
department’s budget due to lack ofinterest. 

This was the last in a series of missed 
opportunities for Chris. Without a soccer 
team, this would be Chris’s first soccer-less 
fall since kindergarten, and that wasn’t 
going to happen without a fight. 

So Chris set out to start a soccer club 
which led this suddenly motivated student 
to the uncharted territory of F-Building,: 
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ence while improving yourself. © 


also known as the student center. The first 
week of this quest for a soccer club led Chris 
to understand exactly why this was called 
the student center. 

Chris met Director of Student Activities, 
Arthur Signorelli and several members of 
student senate who all offered sound advice 
on how to go about starting the club. Dur- 
ing this time, Arthur asked Chris to join 
student senate because he saw some quali- 
ties in Chris that Chris had never 
noticed...the qualities of a leader. 

Chris went on a leadership retreat in the 
White Mountains offered to all newly elected 
senators. The retreat brought the leader- 
ship qualities in all the new senators into a 
light that they could see for themselves. At 
the first meeting of the new senate, Chris 
was elected by fellow senators to be vice 
president of the Haverhill campus. 

Other opportunities followed, like a trip 
to a national leadership conference, aiding 
in the organization of a student strike that 
gained national recognition for its effec- 
tiveness, learning to manage time which 
resulted in a 1.01 increase in his GPA from 
the previous semester and countless 
amounts of respect from administrators 
and faculty. 

I’lladmit, Chris’s story sounds like Jason 
Faria’s story. But for our purposes, Chris is 
a sexless, race-less, religion-less NECC stu- 
dent. That’s because you are Chris. Give 
Chris your name, and you're in his shoes. 

The only absolute similarity is the story’s 
ending because you have leadership quali- 
ties, too. Everybody does. You don’t have to 
do everything that Chris did, but you can be 
inv»lved in your school, making a differ- 
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You know that you've started many a 
sentence with, “This school sucks, I wish we 
had e 

We can have a lot of those ideas that you 
fill in the blank with, but we need more 
students who care enough to put in some 
time to make these ideas become realities. 

If you don’t have the desire to join 
student senate, then join the program com- 
mittee, (the committee brainstorms and 
decides on events that take place on cam- 
pus). How about writing for the Observer? 
Are you interested in the performing arts? 
There are several performing arts-oriented 
clubs on campus. 

If there’s a special interest you have, 
student activities probably has a club for it. 
If we don’t, you can get a group of students 
with similar interests together to form one. 

If you haven’t got the time to be in- 
volved during school, apply to the Student 
Development Program for financing to at- 
tend a regional seminar or workshop that 
can open your mind to experiences unavail- 
able in the classroom. 

When President Bill Clinton came to 
Salem, N.H. last week, NECC students had 
an opportunity to meet him. The opportu- 
nity came so late that word-of-mouth had 
very little time to travel. Therefore, stu- 
dents who were involved were the first to 
hear. 

Next time, you can be one of those 
students. It’s so easy, and so rewarding to 
be a involved in your college community. 
Don’t sell yourself short by not taking ad- 
vantage of experiences of almost equal 
value to your classes. 

Editors note: Jason Faria is the student senate 
vice-president for the Haverhill Campus. 
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® continued from page 1 


vices, is working on reducing the frustra- 
tions that students face everyday. The plan 
is to reduce the number of TBA’s on the 
master schedule, to improve and clarify a 
course cancellation policy and reevaluate 
the one-day assessment/advising and regis- 
tration event. 

“There will always be some last-minute 
changes,” he said. “But we are moving 
forward to having as many names on the 
master schedule as possible.” 

He explained that courses with a TBA are 
generally taught by part-time faculty and 
time-frames are different under the differ- 
ent contracts than full-timers. 

The college works first with full-time 
faculty members in assigning courses to 
make sure they have full-time workloads as 
outlined in their contracts. When this is 
done, the college then starts filling up those 
sections which are left. 

When it comes time to register for Fall 
"96 courses he said, “We will see less TBA’s 
on the schedule.” 

Regarding the cancellation of courses, 
he explained the complexity of the process. 

“It is a chicken-and-the-egg issue in some 
ways,” McDonald said. 

Even though students are encouraged to 
register early, course cancellations will con- 
tinue, nonetheless. 

“That almost encourages students not 
to register early,” McDonald said. “But to 
wait until after the cancellations are done.” 

In that way, the students know for sure 
their courses will not be canceled, he said. 

Another effort under way is to contact 
students by telephone, according to 
McDonald. This gives students enough time 
to plan for any changes due to course 
cancellations. Schedules and course changes 
handled by phone might help alleviate the 
stress of registration. 

The matter of assessment also is under 
review. Prospective students usually take 


«. math, grammar and writing assessment 


tests on one day. Results were not immedi- 

ate, however, and students had to return a 

week or two later to see how they did. 
Based upon the results, students were 


classes. It was found that during the wait- 
ing period, many changed their minds, and 
did not return here to continue their educa- 
tion. 

In response, the college pilot-tested a 
one-day approach during this past summer. 
According to McDonald, it had a very mixed 
review. 

“One part of the assessment is a writing 
sample,” he said. “The other parts can be 
computer-scored quickly. The writing 
sample has to be looked at and analyzed. In 
doing it all in one day, we couldn't give the 
results of the writing samples back on the 
same day.” 

Because of this, some students auto- 
matically registered for English composi- 
tion I classes only to find out later they 
needed to go to basic English instead. 

“This alters their whole schedule,” he 
said. “English composition classes and Ba- 
sic English classes don’t often run simulta- 
neously. We are still not really clear what is 
the best route to go with.” 

The suggestion to improve a message 
system for the campus, and to improve 
signage falls under the care of Joseph Brown, 
dean of administrative services. 

“Scroll signs like those found at airports 
giving times of arrivals and departures and 
other messages are what we are thinking 
about,” he said. 

These signs would be placed in Spurk 
Building, in the B-building by the telephone 
booths and in the student center in the F- 
building and would cost about $20,000. 
These new signs would address communi- 
cations about registration and other cam- 
pus information. 

“There has got to be a better way to make 
announcements than taping colored flyers 
to every wall in sight,” Brown said. 

New signs in general are also being 
considered for Spurk Building. Brown said 
the number system in place has been there 
since the ’70s and is often confusing for 
first-time students to figure out. 

“You have three corridors in the upper 
level of Spurk,” he said. “We want a simple 
solution using letters and numbers all 
through there.” 


In line for knowledge 
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PRICY TEXTS top the complaint list of many students. A recent student 
satisfaction survey showed strong disatisfaction by those asked regarding 


textbook prices. 


Another service being considered is hav- 
ing a shuttle-bus between the Lawrence 
and Haverhill campuses. 

“It was tried in the past,” he said. “But 
the ridership was not terribly strong. The 
concerns have been timing and the number 
of runs, notice to students on time and 
special discounts because of costs.” 

Brown feels the time has come to look 
into this service again. He said ifit is not the 
intention to offer every course in Lawrence, 
then the college has to help students come 
to this campus where other courses are 
taking place. 

Currently, students go from the Haver- 
hill campus to downtown Haverhill by bus. 
If they need to go to Lawrence, they have to 
change buses. 

“Tt can take an hour to go from here to 
Lawrence on the existing bus service,” he 
said. 

The idea of a discount plan is also in the 
works, but according to Mary Wilson, dean 
of development, no decisions have been 
made in that regard yet. 

A new post card of both campuses for 
use by faculty and staff to respond to enqui- 
ries will be available next spring, she said. 


“We use them for a variety of reasons,” 
she said, “They would be available to stu- 
dents in the bookstore, and they would be 
used in open-houses as well as in our visits 
to high schools.” 

In terms of further promoting NECC, 
there is general agreement about a new 
logo for the college. The present logo which 
appears on campus publications is hard to 
work into a variety of material because it is 
not flexible enough, she said. 

“We are working on that right now,” she 
said. “We are looking for a fresh view that 
can be graphically represented.” 


Paper Messages 


“There has got to be a 
better way to make 
announcements than 
taping colored flyers to 
every wall in sight.” 


Joseph Brown 


Students say they are satisfied with quality at NECC 


@ continued from page 1 


For some students, especially for older 
students, returning to college requires cour- 
age. It is easy to get disillusioned. For one 
student (who does not want her name 
printed), all it took was a moment and she 
was gone from here. 

“I took a course called Introduction to 
Word Processors,” she said. “I was a begin- 


ner and | needed things explained in an - 


easy way.” 

She was surprised to find most students 
already had a working knowledge of the 
computer, and the teacher moved at a pace 
she considered too fast for her needs. 

After about three classes, the teacher 
took her into the hall and told her she 
should practice more, because she didn’t 
even know how to use.a mouse. 


“How could I practice more?” she said. - 


“I've no computer at home, and I attended 
class for only one evening a week. I was just 
so embarrassed, that’s why I left.” 

She had spent over $300 between the 
class and its books. 

“I got a letter from NECC saying they 


College moves to help Malden Mills’ 


@ Methuen Mall site to 
hold special ESL courses 
through DCE 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Staff Reporter 


ECC recently offered a free ESL 

course to Malden Mills workers. 

The course, offered to help Malden 

Mills employees in their recovery from the 

Dec. 11, 1995 fire that destroyed their facil- 
ity, would be available to 25 students. 

NECC would provide an instructor and 

necessary course materials, and the class 


were sorry I didn’t come back,” she said. 
“But I never got a refund.” 

Much is expected from a community 
college. Ithas to cater tothe needs of people 
in every age group and in every intellectual 
level. The advising centers in math and 
writing mean a lot to those who use them. 

“They are good,” said Sheila Paul, liberal 
arts, “They spend time with you, and it is 
good that they are there.” 

Paul dropped out last semester because 
of personal reasons. She is back now and 
taking three courses. 

“J like it here,” she said. “The professors 
are helpful. But I hate registration. It’s 
always a rush thing, and the staff can be so 
snotty. Simple things like grabbing a paper 
should take two seconds, but they have you 
waiting»in line forever. It’s a frivolous frus- 
tration, but it’s there.” 

Registering is a once-a-semester event, 
but it is surprising how often it came up in 
conversation. 

“They border on being rude,” student 
Nelson said. “They bite my head off when I 
try to explain things. They could be a little 
more nice and a little more pleasant.” 


will be held in NECC’s site at the Methuen 
Mall, said John Peroni, dean of the Division 
of Continuing Education. 

The level of this ESL course will be deter- 
mined based on the results of English com- 
petency assessment tests. These tests were 
administered by the DCE to 120 Malden 
Mills employees over the week of Feb. 5-9. 

The results of the assessment tests will 
be given to Malden Mills Human Resources 
Department, which will decide upon a level 
the course should be taught at, and select 
25 employees from a pool of 120 to enroll in 
this ESL course. 

“The selection of students is totally up to 
them,” said Peroni. “We’re not going to get 
involved in that at all.” . 


When registering for their courses, most 
students want to know the teachers name. 
For some, seeing a To Be Announced, (TBA), 
on the schedule is nerve-wracking. 

“TBA kind of bothers me,” Nelson said.“I 
like to see who I’m getting for a teacher. 
Some teachers I know are good, and some 
are not.” E 

For student Shawn P. Connell, TBA 
doesn’t matter. 

“It would be nice to know, but it doesn’t 
really matter,” he said. 

This difference of opinion was not re- 
flected in comments about the price of 
books. The prices were too high for most 
and survey results reflected this dissatisfac- 
tion giving this question a 3.38 when a 4.00 
represents an unsatisfied response. 

“The books are expensive,” Patricia 
Elliott, a liberal arts student, said. “I pay 
cash and go in the short line.” 

Nelson said the books were expensive 
and not enough used books were available. 

For some on campus none ofthese things 
matter because their goal is to go to a four- 
year college as soon as they can. 

“I don’t know what goes on here,” stu- 


The course is being offered to all mill 
employees regardless of whether or not 
they have yet been recalled to work. 

Of Malden Mills nearly 2,500 employees, 
about half have returned to work, and all 
are continuing to receive full pay and ben- 
efits. 

The expectation is that no one will be 
permanently out of work, as Malden Mills 
intends to recall all its employees. 

While the course is offered in reaction to 
the destructive fire, its impact on the mill’s 
actual recovery is expected to be small. 

“It will make them more able to commu- 
nicate in English inside the mill,” Peroni 
said. 

He feels this.is an important step, espe- 


dent Kathleen Vickers said. “I come here, I 
go to my classes and I say “hi” to a few 
friends and then I leave. I like it so far, but 
I'd rather be away at school.” 

Review is mixed about the long-term 
effects work to rule had on spring enroll- 
ment. On the day students walked out, it 
looked like a cause around which they 
could build camaraderie against teachers 
who might withhold grades from them. 

“I know a lot of people who dropped out 
after that work to rule thing,” said Christi 
Clancy, liberal arts. 

“A teacher of mine missed two classes 
because of work to rule.” 

The low enrollment numbers is not a 
new event. Community colleges are at the 
mercy of social change more so than other 
colleges. Budget cuts, low-paying jobs, high 
day-care costs, inflexible schedules all play 
a part in how many students come here. 

And then there is the question of pride 
in spite of a generally good feeling regard- 
ing the quality of education. 

“I’m neither proud or ashamed to say | 
go here,” Elliott said. “I’m somewhere in 
the middle.” 


employees 


cially since the company intends to install 
newer, more sophisticated machinery as 
part of its rebuilding process. 

The installation and operation of such 
machinery will go smoother if the mill 
workers are able to speak and understand 
English, he said. 

Though the school’s offer to Malden 
Mills includes the free ESL course. Peroni 
said it is unclear where funding for the 
course will come from. 

He said the president will make that 
decision once other details have been so- 
lidified. 

Peroni also said they intend to follow-up 
on this gesture by “monitoring the situa- 
tion closely.” 
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Conservation ee looks to expand 


® Blue paper recycling 
cans now fill some spots 
on campus; bottles, cans 
are next on agenda 


By TARA CARBONE 
Features Editor 


again be Earth Day, a time to appreciate 

rather than take for granted the re- 
sources of the land and environment. 

For now, the student senate has started 
a conservation committee to promote recy- 
cling initiatives on campus. 

The conservation committee plans to 
conserve and recycle waste on campus by 
providing a cleaner environment for the 
NECC community. 

“The committee was formed to put at- 
tention toward areas of the school where 
we could be installing conservation pro- 
grams,” Carmen Russell, student senate 
president, said. 

Student senate secretary, Daniel 
Chapman, is the committee chairman and 
has worked with Russell and Joseph Brown, 
dean of administrative services, in putting 
together the paper recycling program. 

“The committee was formed by the stu- 
dent senate for the betterment of the com- 
munity,” Chapman said. 

Chapman’s review of the low-budget 


IE a little over two months, it will once 


conservation committee led Mark Manning, 
student senator, to motion the proposal 
made by Russell in October 1995. The stu- 
dent senate approved it unanimously. 

Chapman has been looking into pro- 
grams or projects that cost nothing, Man- 
ning said. 

The committee’s next project is a recy- 
cling program for cans and bottles, 
Chapman said. 

Funding for the committee has cost less 
than $50 worth of copying fees, which came 
from the student senate budget, Russell 
said. If there were more expenses for this 
committee that would benefit the student 
body and campus, the funds would come 
from the student activities fund, Russell 
said. 

Students, faculty members and adminis- 
trators are encouraged by the committee to 
get involved in this project by providing 
volunteer work and services for the envi- 
ronment. 

Until there is more involvement in this 
committee, there are no set meetings and 
any volunteer time would benefit the com- 
mittee, Russell said. 

Also on the committee are Daniel Puro, 
MASSpirg’s campus organizer, Cory Hua 
and Hugh Tolden, student senators, and 
Jason Faria, student senate vice president. 

Also involved are Edward Sheehan, su- 
perintendent of buildings and grounds at 
the Haverhill campus, and Kathy Whalen, 
recycling consultant from North Shore Re- 
cycling Fibers. 

The paper recycling program is still ina 


Stuff it in 
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BLUE PLASTIC trash bins arrive on campus to hold recyclable paper. 


trial stage with 79 blue trash buckets, 
Chapman said. 


When the program becomes successful, ‘ 


the conservation committee will provide 
blue barrels to Spurk Building, the gym and 
the Lawrence campus. 

“I did not even know a conservation 


committee existed on this campus,” Angie 
DeRosa, student, said adding that recycling 
should be mandatory, maybe even a law. 
DeRosa is not alone in her opinion. 
“Recycling is a good idea, and it serves 
the environment,” student Michael 
MacDonald said. 


Women’s Resource Network helps students get organized 


@ Time, stress, life- 
management skills are 
the focus of upcoming 
student seminars 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Managing Editor 


ECC’s Women’s Resource Network 
N is sponsoring a series of workshops 

designed to help students and 
would-be students succeed. 

Joan Patrakis, WRN director, organized 
these free workshops to be held during 
both day and night sessions. Each addresses 
a different aspect of college life and is open 
to all students, not just women. 


Evening daycare 
is now offered 


By SHAWN CONNELL 
Staff Reporter 


courses, childcare is now available. 

The Little Sprouts Child Enrichment 
center, at the Haverhill campus, offers 
full-time, part-time and drop-in care for 
children ages 6 weeks to 6 years. Hours 
have been expanded to 9 p.m. rather 
than 6 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
Saturday child care is also available. 

“We have found that many students 
come to school at night and need child 
care,” Carilyn Cronin, director of the 
center, said. “We will feed the children 
dinner and even put them to sleep, 
depending on what the parents’ needs 
are.” 

Also, the center offers specially-de- 
signed activities for the evening hours. 

Student Deborah Barret, of Haverhill, 
is delighted that the center will be ex- 
tending their hours. 

“My 2-year old son, Hunter, has been 
coming to the center all year, and he 
feels right at home,” she said. 

“With the new evening hours, I have 
a lot more flexibility and can schedule 
courses during the day and in the 
evening.” 

Evening child care costs the same as 
in the day. The price of a three hour 
program depends on the age of the child. 

For more information, contact Cronin 
at 374-6133. 


|: you are a parent taking evening 


Jane Bradley, NECC counseling center, 
will lead a workshop called “Stress Manage- 
ment,” Tuesday, Feb. 20, from 11 a.m. to 
noon, in the student center conference 
room (F-139) and later that night from 6:30 
to 7:30 p.m. in the WRN office (A-337). 

“We will discuss the power of stress and 
the danger signs and how to minimize the 
negative effects with coping mechanisms,” 
Bradley said. 

At the “Career/Academic Decision-Mak- 
ing” workshop, M.J. Pernaa and Janet 
O’Keeffe, NECC counseling center, will help 
students plan for the future. 

“A lot of people know what careers they 
don’t want. We will help them better focus 
on what they would like to do and explain 
what NECC has to offer in terms of meeting 
their goals,” O’Keeffe said. 

This workshop will be held Monday, Feb. 


26, from 11 a.m. to noon in the Essex Room 
(A-335) and Tuesday, Feb. 27, from 6:30 to 
7:30 p.m. in the WRN office (A-337). 

The WRN sponsors many workshops 
throughout the year. Other workshops in- 
clude, “Peer Tutors Needed” run by Penny 
Kelley, of academi¢ support ‘services. She 
will discuss the qualifications needed to 
become a tutor, rate of pay for tutors and 
scheduling. This workshop will be from 10 
to 11 am. on-Thursday, Feb. 22, in the 
student center conference room (F-139). 

Abbott Rice, placement office, will hold 
an “Overview of Employment Opportuni- 
ties” (F-139) from 10 to 11 a.m. on Thursday, 
Feb. 29 where he will list available jobs and 
give tips on how to obtain some of these 
jobs. 

During the first workshop, “Get Orga- 
nized,” Libby Jensen, center for business 
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and industry, tackled time-management. 
She offered suggestions on how to use “to 
do” lists more effectively, how to analyze 
and better budget one’s time and how to set 
priorities and attain long and short-term 
goals. 


Janet O'Keeffe 


[ 


“A lot of people know 
what careers they don’t 
want. We will help 
them better focus on . 
what they would like to 
do.” 


unity Employer ¢ Drawing Creativity from Diversity 
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Student seminar helps 


@ continued from page 1 


in a conditional semester,” he said. “If it is 
granted by us, (the suspended students) 
have to take the classes we say.” 

The students are urged to attend a spe- 
cial one-night evaluation session. Partici- 
pants look over their transcript with an 
adviser. 

A number of these students have many 
woeful grades, weighing down their QPA. 
Landry said after years of attempts, some 
students are advised to transfer and start 
with a clean transcript elsewhere. 

“Along record with 75-80 credits, they’re 
never going to raise (their QPA). They could 
get five A’s ina rowand still not raise it, plus 
it’s unlikely they’re going to get five A’s in 
a row.” 

Landry said students only gain by taking 
advantage of the conditional semester, an 
attempt to raise their cumulative average. 
By repeating courses with failing grades, 
the higher of the two grades is computed 
into a student’s quality point average. 

Of the 366 students suspended this se- 
mester, 61 (or 16.6 percent) are enrolled 
this spring for a conditional semester. 

Though most students are suspended 
for a semester, the classroom break might 
not be the best solution. 

Landry said that keeping those students 
away wasn’t working. “We never figured 
out — what the hell, are you supposed to get 
smarter while sitting out?” 


Holmes said some students by-step the 
suspension and “sneak through the cracks.” 
Some register through the mail or by tele- 
phone before the suspension is processed 
by student services. This leaves the 
registrar’s office unaware of those eligible 
to sign up for classes. 

“By the time we realize they’ve enrolled 
in classes, the semester’s already started,” 
Holmes said. “At that point, they’re often 
allowed to continue.” 

At a semester’s start, some of these 
students complain to the student services 
office, pleading and pleading for assistance. 

“They come in at the last minute and 
say, ‘I didn’t get any letter, what are you 
talking about?’ That kind of behavior is 
probably what got them suspended in the 
first place — being late, not reading (materi- 
als), not showing up. It’s amazing the clev- 
erness of our students when they want to 
get something,” Landry said. 

There is a completely different criteria 
for financial aid probation and suspension. 

Students receiving financial aid are sup- 
posed to complete 75 percent of classes 
attempted. Dropped, incomplete and failed 
classes count against a financially assisted 
student. Even students on the dean’s list 
could receive a financial aid suspension. 

“A student could have a 3.5 (QPA) with 
financial aid could drop too many classes,” 
said Deb Leduke, director of financial aid. 
“It won’t impact the grade point average, 
but still impacts the financial aid.” 


Football future unsure 


continued from page 1 
strengthen the athletic department, Keough 
said. 

For high school graduates, NECC can 
provide a quality education for those who 
have had grade problems in high school. 
Keough also says his plan will attract more 
students who need the extra two years to 
improve their grades. 

The survey included 404 students: 216 
males and 143 females. Judging by the 
results of the 10 question poll, students 
would like to see a program started, Keough 
says in his written proposal. 

Sixty-nine percent of the males showed 
interest in playing while 17 percent of the 
females also would be interested in playing. 

Eighty-four percent say football would 
be well-received at the college, and the 
football program would attract student ath- 
letes who want to play football while get- 
ting an education. 

Senate president, Carmen Russell, said 
he doesn’t doubt some students would like 
to see a football program, but he can’t really 
vouch for the survey’s accuracy. 

During the meeting, senate vice presi- 
dent, Jason Faria, brought up points con- 
cerning which side the questions favored. 

“I advised Vinnie (Keough) over and over 
again to make the questionnaire unbiased, 
get a person who was not included, some- 
one who had nothing at stake,” he said. 
“The problem with a person’s question- 
naire is that your bias is going to come out 
no matter what. I didn’t want the senate to 
take the questions as gospel.” 

Keough conducted the poll in December. 

Arthur Signorelli, director of student 
activities, said while the survey was well 
put together, he still has some questions 
pertaining to Keough’s request. 

“He kept saying he didn’t want any 
money,” he said, “I’m not clear on what he’s 
saying, but we've got all the figures on what 
he needs.” 

Tostart up, Keough says $24,450 is needed 
for game and practice equipment, while 
$1,465 will cover the cost of each of three 


_ home games. If 293 people pay $5 per ticket 


’ 


per game, Keough figures the money can be 
raised. 
The plan also calls for a coach and assis- 


_ tant to be paid $2,000 and $1,000 in the first 
_ year increasing to $4,000 and $2,000 by the 


third year. 
Other cost estimates include $2,000 for 


_ training supplies, $1,500 for recruitment 
and $2,000 for insurance. 


>a 


> 
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If not, it will be difficult for student 
activities to dig in the budget and satisfy the 


 club’s needs, Signorelli said. 
“This seems like a huge undertaking, 


and a high cost activity,” he said. “I think 
most importantly with the decline in ath- 
letics and participation, we need to do our 
homework first. Before we take on any new 
initiative in that area, we must decide what 
role athletics and intramurals play at com- 
munity colleges, specifically at NECC.” 

Keough intends to focus on fund-raising 
in hopes of reaching the money mark. He is 
also encouraging help from outside the 
school. 

“I have a number of corporate sponsors, 
and I’m also depending on NECC alumni in 
the Merrimack Valley area,” he said. 

When asked to specify, Keough said he 
has no confirmed sponsors, however. 

He also wants to put on a four-day 
football camp for offensive and defensive 
linemen, costing $45 per person and is 
looking to larger colleges for any used 
equipment donations. 

“I’m very connected in a football family, 
and I know lots of coaches,” Keough said. 
“I’m not worried in that end of the line.” 

Keough estimates a player turnout of 
almost 60-80 participants in the fall. 

Some students interviewed at random 
question the wisdom of starting sucha high 
cost program, but Keough said he prefers to 
accent the positive. 

“I just feel that the popularity of the 
sport has kids wanting to play,” he said. 
“It’s gonna fly even though it is going tough 
with other sports.” 

At a Jan. 24 club meeting with six pro- 
spective players in attendance, five officers 
were named. 

Under adviser Carl Beal and co-adviser 
Keough, Clayton Brannon was named presi- 
dent, William Santana vice-president, Erik 
Hood and Jason Sabatino treasurers and 
Tim Rooney secretary. 

Rooney felt encouraged by the meeting's 
progress. 

“Thope the chances are good, I felt Coach 
Keough had a good presentation,” he said. 
“But it’s out of our hands now.” 

The football team hopes to play a total of 
six games, three home at Haverhill Stadium 
and three away. Prep schools and J.V. col- 
lege squads are on Keough’s list as possible 
opponents. 

“T envision in the future there will be a 
community college conference,” he said. 
“That’s what we’ll work for.” 

Russell doesn’t think a football program 
will lure in many students all at once. It will 
take some time before the college gets back 
to reasonable enrollment again. 

“It (survey) does provide some insight,” 
he said. “It would be great to have long 
range, it might raise enrollment, but I don’t 
think it will raise enrollment significantly.” 


Student input 


D. Miller photo 


CARMEN RUSSELL, student senate president, and Lysa Chapman, 
from the Office of Student Political Advancement, discuss issues 
with Lucy Gagnon, student representative to board of trustees. 


Trustees begin discussion 
of pending cuts’ impact 


® Board welcomes 
new president; variety 
of topics covered 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
News Editor 


uition cuts, enrollment declines 
‘T= recycling were some of the 

issues discussed at the February 
board of trustees meeting. 

For new president, David Hartleb, 
the meeting was his first since assuming 
the top spot last month. 

In fact, the two leadoff agenda items 
were the Higher Education Coordinat- 
ing Council’s approval of Hartleb’s hir- 
ing, and his pay. 

Hartleb informed the board of the 
recent HECC approval of a 10 percent 
tuition and fee cuts for fiscal year ’97. He 
explained how the cuts only affect the 
non-DCE courses, leaving the board to 
determine whether or not to cut the DCE 
tuition and fees. 

“If we followed the course of action 
HECC want us to take, we would be 
literally cutting our income by 10 per- 
cent,” Hartleb said. 

Besides the HECC cuts, the newest 
version of Gov. Weld’s budget calls for 
substantial cuts to the state’s commu- 
nity colleges as well. Hartleb said he has 
talked with both the finance committee 
and All College Council regarding the 
cuts. 

“We're all basically in the same di- 
lemma,” he said. 

Hartleb reported to the board his 
efforts to become more familiar with the 
college. For example, Hartleb has held 
extensive meetings with the deans and 
other college administrators and staff. 

He announced plans to hold monthly 
meetings with the student senate presi- 
dent, Carmen Russell, and with Gene 
Wintner, chairman of the All College 
Council. 

Hartleb reported that he has walked 
throughout the campus and said he was 
impressed with the physical plant. 

“I even made it to the gym,” he said. 

Besides his efforts to better under- 
standing the inner workings of the col- 
lege, Hartleb said he has been out in the 
community as well, meeting many local 
and state legislators and other commu- 
nity leaders. 

“People have really gone out of their 
way to greet me and make me feel 
comfortable,” he said. “I’m beginning to 
actually remember a few names and 
faces.” 

Hartleb reported that spring enroll- 
ment has dipped to 9 percent by head 
count, and down by 15 percent full-time 
enrollment. He said this is an indication 
that many returning students are taking 
fewer courses than they have in the past. 

He also said the college is down be- 
tween 17 and 18 percent in a two-year 


period. It’s a national trend happening 
at community colleges throughout the 
country, Hartleb said. 

Hartleb said he considered the en- 
rollment drop a very serious problem, 
but would take steps to turn it around. 

Hartleb said a committee will be 
formed to study the problem and hope- 
fully find a solution for it. This commit- 
tee will combine two existing ones in 
order to eliminate duplication or over- 
lap. 

“I'm personally going to participate 
in the committee work,” he said. “The 
issue of turning this around is a matter 
of retention as well as recruitment.” 

Hartleb said it was the responsibility 
of everyone at the college to get in- 
volved. He said it’s not something just a 
few people can do. 

“It has to do with how we treat 
students and are received by them,” he 
said. “That’s not to say that we haven’t 
been positive and helpful, but we’re 
going to have to up that more.” 

Hartleb said he planned to visit area 
high schools to tout the benefits of 
attending NECC. 

Board Chairwoman, Marjorie E. 
Goudreault, said she was encouraged 
by Hartleb’s presentation. The drop came 
as no surprise to Goudreault, who said 
it was anticipated. 

“Financially, we’re OK this year,” 
Goudrealt said. “We have enough money 
to handle things even if we do have 
cuts.” 

In another matter, student senate 
president, Carmen Russell, outlined the 
newly established recycling program 
begun at the college. 

In turn, the board signaled out 
Russell and three other students for a 
special commendation. 

These were Jason Faria, student sen- 
ate vice president, and Lysa Chapman 
and Janna Lattime of the Office of Stu- 
dent Political Advancement. 

Other business included reports on 
the Quarterly Trust Fund, an upcoming 
legislators meeting and the Massachu- 
setts Community College Association 
meeting. An update on the Massachu- 
setts Teacher Association contracts was 
also given. 

The status of the dedication of the 
Lawrence campus in honor of former 
NECC President, John R. Dimitry, was 
updated. 

A report on the plans for Hartleb’s 
inauguration and the 1996 NECC Schol- 
arship Golf Tournament was discussed. 
A Leadership Award to a former Pru- 
dential executive instrumental in se- 
curing the building for Lawrence cam- 
pus was proposed for further action. 

Under new business, the appoint- 


ment of Kathleen Borruso an EDP sys- 


tem analyst, to a full-time position was . 
approved. Her rate of pay will be $27,609 
annually. 

Reports on both public and private 
sector fund-raising were made. 
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Student senate adjusts 
its budget once again 


@ Allocations benefit 
many, while some suffer 
from the declining 
enrollment pinch 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Editor 


fter spending nearly two months 
Ast reviewing and reanalyz 

ing, the student senate has finalized 
its fiscal year 96 budget proposals. 

Overall, few groups took a significant 
cut in their allocations from the previous 
year. For example, the performing arts de- 
partment received $3,000 for “critical need” 
repairs to dance, music and drama equip- 
ment. 

Despite recent annual cuts to the senate’s 
fund, Arthur Signorelli, director of student 
activities, puts the negatives in a positive 
light. 

“Over the past few years, the student 
activities budget has gone down from 
$323,000 to 240-something this year from 
248,000 last year,” he said. “Most of this has 
allowed us to tighten our belts and to make 
some good positive changes to make sure as 
many students as possible can benefit from 
the student activities fee. 

“We've stopped the bleeding with exces- 
sive spending on high-cost programs that 
benefit few students, made a lot of person- 
nel line item changes that have helped us to 
survive, has kept us from having to devas- 
tate the whole club structure.” 

Working with a smaller budget forced 
the senate to dip into its reserve account. 
Beginning with $23,784, the senate with- 
drew nearly $10,000 to avoid forcing any 
large cuts to its different sectors, according 
to Jason Faria, student senate vice-presi- 
dent. 

Last year, the senate originally allocated 
$290,220, but it was later slashed to 

. $248,720. By reaching into the reserve fund, 
the senate avoided forcing another signifi- 
cant cut among the college’s student groups. 

Faria said the senate saved money from 
FY °95 allocations that fell through. Last 
year, the senate appropriated $11,000 for a 


“Anyone’s dedicated to the 
cause of their own club, and 
I understand what it takes 
to make the club work, but 
overall I think people 
campus-wide see the work 
and activities of the ski 
club.” 


student leadership position which would 
involve running workshops and seminars. 
The paid staff position was new, but never 
filled, saving more money. 

Midway through the fall semester, Norma 
Jean Ortega, the student activities coordi- 
nator for the Lawrence campus left the 
position. Therefore, $1,845 was saved as the 
position was not filled for the final six 
weeks. 

According to Faria, the senate was origi- 
nally unsure whether the position would be 
filled this semester. 

“We had to be careful of that because we 
didn’t know whether or not to expect that 
as a cut,” he said. 

The position at Lawrence was filled this 
semester by Kelly Sullivan, who now takes 
over as the assistant student activities di- 
rector, a $14,000 yearly position. 

Meanwhile, many special-interest clubs 
across the campus are now defunct or re- 
quested no allocation for 96. Included are 
the Heart Club, the Haverhill and Lawrence 
Hispanic Culture, the student alumni net- 
work and the veteran service organizations 
on both campuses. Without funding, these 
groups, the senate saved $2,410, while cuts 
to the Ski Club saved another $570. 

Though the cuts freed up money, it 
impacts those groups and clubs. Sue 
Smulski, ski club adviser, said the program 
has taken “major hits for years” and the 
cost reflects on increased costs for stu- 
dents’ trips. 

Also serving as technical assistant for 
student activities, Smulski said she realizes 
the work it takes to keep students active 
and involved in a club. 

“Anyone’s dedicated to the cause of their 
own club, andI understand what it takes to 
make the club work, but overall I think 
people campus-wide see the work and ac- 
tivities of the ski club,” she said. 

According to Smulski, the last trip (to 
Sugarloaf) cost $225 for five days, including 
lift tickets, transportation and accommo- 
dations. She compared those figures to a 
trip to Sugarbush approximately five years 
ago, when six days cost $175. 

She said the club runs fund-raisers (bake 
sales and raffles) attempting to curb stu- 
dents’ trip cost. 


Slalom Specialty 


Sue Smulski 


VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED 


e Bulletin Boards 


e Reception 


Book Collection 


Publicity 


Group Discussion 


Newsletter 


Can you volunteer one hour a week? 
Stop by the Women's Resource Network 
Bentley Library, A-337 
or call 374-3832 
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Read-in chain 
M. Schroth photo 


ELEANOR HOPE-MCCARTHY joins students and faculty in celebration 
of the annual African-American Read-In Chain. An estimated 500,000 
people around the nation simultaneously read the works of African- 
American writers. 


Latest Student Activities Budget 


Editor's note: The folowing is a listing of the updated Student Activities Student budget for 1996 


Name FY "96 revisions in $ Name FY '96 revisions in $ 
Student activities Special Interest Clubs, continued 
Bookkeeper S. Dow 19,748 Ski Lawr. — 150 
Secretary S. Smulski 24,850 Social Hav. 500 
Lawrence director 14,193 Vet. Service Org. Hav. 500 
Medicare taxes 362 Vet. Service Org. Lawr. 150 
Haverhill office 3,500 Subtotal 2,550 
Lawrence office 1,800 
Student development 3,000 Performing Arts 
Publ./handbooks 4,500 Dance 8,000 
Senate Office Hav./Lawr. 3,500 Dance equipment/ 

Leadership retreats 4,500 Critical need 1,000 
Subtotal 79,953 Music and Choral Club 1,500 
é' Music Equipment/ 
Programs Critical need 1,000 
Programming/Hav. 12,000 Top Notch Players 6,500 
Programming/Lawr. 3,500 Drama Equipment/ 
Licenses 500 Critical Need 1,000 
Lawrence YMCA 4,000 Subtotal 19,000 
AIDS awareness 2,000 
Subtotal 22,000 Athletics 
Communications Administrative 2,500 © 
Observer 36,000 Athletic Cood.M. Smith 16,355 
Parnassus 8,000 Athletic Staff R. Wile 16,355 
Subtotal 44,000 Intramurals Hav. 2,500 
Wellness 1,000 

Academic Clubs Memberships 1,500 
Amer. Sign Language 550 Volleyball 5,000 
Behav’! Sci./Hav. 1,000 Men’s B-ball 9,000 
Behav’! Sci/Lawr. 200 Women’s B-ball 6,800 
Nursing ’95 250 Baseball 6,000 
Future Educators Hav. 500 New Initiatives 1,000 
Future Educators Lawr. 100 Subtotals 68,010 
L.P.N. 250 
Medical Ass’t. 300 Health Services 
Paralegal Hav. 800 Administrative 1,425 
Psi Beta 250 Medical Supplies 433 
Radiologic Tech 250 Nurse D. Montalbano 1,259 
Science and Tech. Hav. 800 Nurse P. Bjork 5,774 
Science and Tech. Lawr. 300 Subtotal 8,891 
Subtotal 5,550 

: Reserve 13,896 
Special Interest Clubs Total 264,750 
Open Door Chapter 250 Less: DCE Contribution 10,000 
Ski Hav. 1,000 Total: SAF Budget 254,750 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal" 
Haverhill * Sterile Disposable Probes Newbu ryport 
508-374-1456 men & Women. -__ 508-465-1898 


«Men &Women * 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 


Margaret Horgan-Quinn, R.E. 
Kathy Sears, R.E. 
Michelle Stevens, R.E. 


We Invite You To Accept Our Offer For A 
FREE 15 Minute Treatment 
at one of our private locations — new clients only — 
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Professor uses influence to bring about change 


®@ Mother, wife, teacher 
acknowledged for work 
in mental health field 


By DONNA SIMPSON 
Staff Reporter 


part-time instructor, Joanna Fortna 
A: Haverhill, recently received an 

award from the Department of Men- 
tal Health for her outstanding service, ad- 
vocacy and dedication to the delivery of 
high quality mental health care. 

“I come from a long line of teachers and 
preachers and have a strong sense of mis- 
sion to make a difference where my effort 
could effect beneficial change,” Fortna said. 
“The image of my grandmother who went 
to Mt. Holyoke College in the 20s, her 
involvement in the women’s suffrage move- 
ment and its subsequent resolution and 
recognition of awoman’s right to vote stays 
with me.” 

Fortna was acknowledged at the State- 
house for her work with the Haverhill Sup- 
ported Education Task Force. 

The task force is a group of professionals 


New trustee hopes to make 


@ Former 10-year 
Newburyport mayor 
now on NECC board 


By ERIC LOESCHNER 
Staff Reporter 


ew England native, Byron Mathews, 
N is one of the newly-appointed trust- 
ees to the board at NECC. 

A lifelong resident of Newburyport, 
Mathews entered the Marines right out of 
high school. Stationed in Virginia, he spent 
two years on the base. 

After leaving the Marines, Mathews 
moved into the family grocery business in 
1948. While running the grocery store in 
Newburyport, he attended Bentley College 
in Waltham at night where he received a 
degree in accounting. 

In 1962, Mathews was elected into the 
city counsel and served three terms. 

“My neighbors talked me into running; 
anybody could get a nomination sheet back 
then,” he said. 

He was elected as the mayor of 
Newburyport in 1967 and served five terms 
before stepping down. Mathews spent the 
next year of his life on an economic devel- 
opment group for the North Shore. 

In 1978, then Massachusetts Governor 
Ed King appointed him to his cabinet as the 
advising secretary of communities and de- 
velopment. In 1983, Mathews was defeated 
after running for state senate to fill a hole 
left from the Michael Dukakis administra- 
tion. 

Mathews then went to work in the pri- 
vate sector for a development job in Quincy, 
building affordable housing and condos. He 


is 


Advantage 


from the community looking secure better 
services for people with mental illness-in 
particular, people who would like to attend 
college. 

Last March, the group initiated a sup- 
ported education program for students with 
mental illness at the college. 

Fortna, a mother and wife, reflects con- 
cern for humanity with dignity and a pur- 
pose to effect change. Her grandmother 
assured her of the importance of having a 
voice in the community and in trying to 
express the truth, even when society has to 
grow with it. 

In 1977, Fortna earned a bachelor’s de- 
gree in English at Wright State University 
in Fairborn, Ohio. She got her master’s 
degree at the University of New Hampshire 
in creative writing in 1991. 

Asked why she came to NECC in 1987, 
she said the diverse population of the cam- 
puses, the student mix and their range of 
stories fired her involvement to teach, to 
learn and to write. She teaches Basic Writ- 
ing and English Composition I and II at both 
campuses. 

She also teaches English at Endicott 
College in Beverly to their international 
students, mostly Asian, whom she said are 


Official trustee 


D. Miller photo 
BYRON MATHEWS will remain an 
official member of the NECC board 
of trustees until the year 2000. 


also had developments built in Florida and 
New York. 

Former President George Bush appointed 
him to the board of directors of the Home 
Loan Bank of Boston. While still serving on 
the board, he was very active in the town. 
He served on the Essex County Commission 
which focused on tourism and develop- 
ment. As a member of the chamber of 
commerce and on the board, Mathews un- 
officially retired. 


Call the 
Cooperative 
Education 
office 508- 
374-3722 

or stop by 
C310 to start 
working on 
your own 
"career 
blueprint". 

Job search 
skills and field 
experience are 
the first step to 
career success. 


your blueprint. 


for career 


SUCCESS. 


Northern Essex 
Community College 


Cooperative Education -| 


dedicated students learning English as a 
second language. They will return to their 
native countries of Japan and Korea with a 
college degree and the ability to speak and 
write in the business language of English as 
it would apply to hotel management and 
travel, she said. 

Fortna considers herself a student of 
writing and said that she will always be a 
student because it is in and through her 
writing she finds meaning in her life. 

“All writing starts with an image,” she 
said. “Even analytical writing, examining 
and questioning reality at a basic level, 
begins with an image.” 

At the president’s poetry symposium 
last fall, Fortna read two of her poems titled 
Disable Accommodations and Radiance. 

Exploring the relationship between draw- 
ing and writing is particularly interesting 
to her. A pre-writing activity of drawing 
pictures before students would form and 
recognize words and finally become liter- 
ate by reading and writing would be a 
different way to approach learning, she 
said. 

“Education is personal,” Fortna said. “And 
writing is a voice for what has been taboo - 
unspeakable.” 


Well done 


D. Miller photo 
JOANNA FORTNA receives an award 
for services in mental health care. 


contribution to education 


Mathews has spent the last two years 
heading the building and financial respon- 
sibilities for a cultural education center for 
his church. 

The building is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by the end of the month. While 
helping out the church, he was also a mem- 
ber ofthe development committee for Anna 
Jacques Hospital Organization, which con- 
sisted of mostly fund-raising. 

Mathews became an official member of 
the board of trustees last fall during the 
search for the new president. 

“Tam looking forward to contributing to 


education in the Merrimack Valley for adults 
as well as younger folks.” 

Mathews believes he is ready to go to 
work for the school. Keeping the staffa first 
class one and keeping the tuition down are 
his main goals. 

“I want to bring the school to the people 
and still keep it affordable for everyone,” he 
said, adding that he will serve out his term 
and then move on to other programs which 
help the communities he loves. 

Editor’s note: Richard Early Jr., another re- 
cently appointed trustee, asumed his position. in 
August. 


BRADFORD 
COLLEGE 


VISIT BRADFORD TODAY 


AND APPLY EARLY! 


Bradford’s 


Transfer 


Admissions 


Counselor 


KATHY BRESNAHAN 
can answer your questions. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 
Admissions Office, Bradford College, 


320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 * 800/336-6448 
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A PRACTICAL 
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Candidates set off on 


Republican Candidates, Who Are They? . 


| 
: 
| 
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FAMILY: wife, Honey; 4 children, 
2 girls, 2 boys. 

EDUCATION: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, undergraduate; NY Law 
School, JD. 

WORK: Gov. Tenn. ’79-'87; Pres. 
University Tenn. '88-'91; Sec. of 
Education '91-'93. 


FAMILY: wife, Shelley. 
EDUCATION: Georgetown 
University, undergraduate; 
Columbia School of Journalism, 
graduate. 

WORK: Co-Host CNN’s Crossfire. 


Patrick 
Buchanan 


daughter. 


Leader. 


FAMILY: wife, Wendy Lee; 
children, 2 boys. 

EDUCATION: Georgia Military 
Acadamy; University of Georgia. 
WORK: Economics Professor at 
Texas A&M '66-'78; Sen. Texas, '78 - 
present. 


FAMILY: wife, Jocelyn; 3 children, 
2 boys, 1 girl. 

EDUCATION: Harvard University. 
WORK: U.N. Ambassador ’83-'85; 
President, Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste ’87-’91; Hosts: The Alan 
Keyes Show: America’s Wake-Up Call. 


Oxford University. 


FAMILY: wife, Elizabeth; 1 child, 


EDUCATION: University of Kansas; 
Washburn, Kansas School of Law. 
WORK: Sen. Kansas; Senate Majority 


FAMILY: wife, Char; 4 children, all 
boys, seven grandchildren 
EDUCATION: Denison University, 
1st in class; Rhodes Scholar, 


WORK: Mayor of Indianapolis '68- 
75; Sen. Indiana ’75 - present. 


FAMILY: wife, Sabina; 5 children, 
all girls. 

EDUCATION: Princeton Univer- 
sity, undergraduate. 

WORK: President & CEO of Forbes 
Inc.; Editor-in Chief, Forbes Maga- 


zine; Chairman Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting °85. 


FAMILY: wife, Michelle; 3 children, 
2 boy, 1 girl. 

EDUCATION: Michigan Technical 
College, dropped out to work at 
G.M. 

WORK: President and CEO at Titan 
Wheel International Incorporated. 


ad 


Congressman Robert Dornan’s office did not respond to requests for biographical information. 


Infighting may hurt Republicans’ chances 


® Although all share similar 
ideas, differences of priority 
toward family values or tax 
reform is the major question 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Editorial Staff 


ith nine people vying for one spot on the 
W GOP ticket, there is major trouble in the 

world of flat taxes and morals. Although 
all the candidates agree on problems facing America, 
none agree with each other’s order of operations. 

Constant fighting over whether or not the coun- 
try should institute a flat tax seems the norm of 
most candidates, but there is always that one or in 
this case two exceptions. 

These two exceptions, Patrick Buchanan and 
Alan Keyes, look to hold the values of America’s 
families above the cries of monetary problems. 

Ironically both must face the opposition of the 
one group that feeds their families: the media. 

Former host of CNN’s Crossfire, Buchanan’s views 
on these issues are quite simple. He sees the nation’s 
deficit and agrees that a flat tax (17 percent) would 
work in lowering the amount that both middle class 
and multimillionaires mail in to the IRS, while at 
the same time creating a chance for growth and 

_opportunity in the business world. 

Although Buchanan feels this will help Ameri- 
cans on the whole, he sticks to his guns on the moral 
issues facing society, mainly making people more 
responsible for their actions. 

“We don’t have money problems, we have moral 
problems.” This sentence placed across almost ev- 
ery piece of Keyes’ paraphernalia describes his 
agenda. But even more for the former Ambassador 
to the United Nations under Ronald Reagan, now 
radio talk show host is the message for which he 
speaks throughout the nation. 

“As the family crumbles,” Keyes said, “the nation 
crumbles.” 

Keyes is seen as the spokesman for the media’s 
stereotypical phrase, the radical right. “As part of 
the radical right, Keyes has no shot,” said Peter 
Brown, political columnist for the Washington Times. 
“He has nothing going for him.” 
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Signs, signs — everywhere signs 


TOO MANY choices, nine in all on the Republican primary ticket, could hamper the 
chances of one candidate getting the approval of all party affiliates. 


Another candidate unlikely of attaining the nomi- 
nation is Indiana Sen. Dick Lugar who along with 
Keyes would like to rid the country of the IRS and 
replace it with a national sales tax. 

Although the flat tax is most talked about, this 
idea has merit according to Keyes and Lugar. The 
Lugar campaign, which started this message, lists 
four main goals of what will happen under the 
national sales tax: 

1. Creation of 1.6 million jobs, with virtually no 
added compliance cost saving the $600 billion per 
year under the current system. 

2. Allows U.S. companies to compete on the same 
basis as foreign companies and creates more jobs 
here at home. 

3. Increasing U.S. productivity by creating more 
jobs and higher wages — $1,500 per year for each 
wage earner and higher amounts over time. 

4. Relieves the poor by lowering consumer prices 
and providing more jobs and more jobs at higher 
wages. 
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There is also business tycoon Morry Taylor who 
is in agreement with the top candidates. Senate 
Majority Leader Bob Dole, Sen. Phil Gramm, Gov. 
Lamar Alexander, Steve Forbes and Taylor all look at 
the flat tax and even selling bonds to balance the 
budget. But these candidates are harshly criticized 
by local Democrats. 

Salem, N.H. Town Moderator Laurence Belair let 
his feelings toward certain GOP candidates and 
leaders be known while introducing President 
Clinton to the crowd at Salem High School on 
Friday, Feb. 2. 

“Sen. Dole’s bonds have little or no interest,” he 
said jokingly. “Pat Buchanan’s have no principle, 
millionaire Steve Forbes’ bonds are tax free, and 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich’s bonds will have no 
maturity.” 

Faced with such opposition, the battle to gain the 
Republican nomination will not only come from 
kgocking down Clinton’s brick wall, but each others 
as well. 
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News Editor \ 
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-ollege tuition: This would give 


families a break to relieve the pressure of college 
fees and taxes. 

tx Merit scholarships: These would be set 
amounts of money guaranteed to students who 
graduate in the top 5 percent of all high school 
graduates. 

sw Easier access to student loans: Clinton is 
hoping to cut the red-tape now easily apparent to 
any student who applies for financial aid. 

Clinton also emphasized his goal of making 
sure the Internet is installed in every classroom 
around the country by the year 2000. 

“I think this is such a great idea,” said Salem 
N.H. resident, Jennifer Thompson. “It’s the wave of 
the future, and it’s obvious the president wants to 
assure the best possible education for all students.” 

The importance of community colleges in 
America was also discussed. 

“The average age for four-year schools is 26,” 
Clinton said. “But it’s much higher for the two-year 
schools.” 

According to Clinton, this means that commu- 
nity colleges not only play an important role in the 
lives of young people, but also of the older genera- 
tions who want to either return to school or attend 
for the first time. 

Aside from discussing education, Clinton reas- 
sured the faithful crowd that he will not stop the 
quest for “affordable healthcare for all people.” 

He extolled his fight against crime by adding 
100,000 more troopers to the streets since 1992. 
His signing of the Brady Bill and assault weapons 
ban also brought cheers. 

“It was an assault weapons ban,” Clinton said. 
“It’s been a year and then some since we passed the 
crime bill, and not a single solitary hunter in New 
Hampshire has lost his weapon. We told the truth 
on that.” 

The president explained how this has worked. 

“Over 14,000 criminals have been disallowed to 
buy weapons,” Clinton said. “We are working to 
clean up the streets.” 

But what may have raised the most eyebrows, 
was Clinton’s challenge to the 3,000 people in the 
gym and all of America. 
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Candid Conversation 


“He wanted to meet the band,” she said. “I made 
my way to the front.” 

The president noticed her crying. When he saw 
the ribbon, she told him that her brother, Scott, 
had died from AIDS. 

“I know what he went through, and what a lot 
of others are going through right now,” she said. 
“The hardest thing is to watch someone die.” 

Livingston couldn’t believe Clinton took the 
time to talk with her, 

“He held my hand and told me that he would 
help to increase funding for AIDS research,” 
Livingston said. 

Livingston said she and other family members 
do what they can to increase the public’s aware- 
ness of AIDS, including letter writing. 

Although she often wonders whether the letters 
arrive at their intended destination, Livingston’s 
talk with Clinton took her by surprise. 

“He’s the head guy,” she said. 


“I know what he went 
through, and what a lot of 
others are going through 


right now. The hardest thing 
is to watch someone die.” 


Katie Beth Livingston, 
Salem High band member 
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SALEM, N.H. town moderator, Laurence Belair jokes about GOP leaders before introduc- 
ing President Bill Clinton to the standing room only crowd in the Salem N.H. High 
School gymnasium. Clinton laughed off the jokes and got down to business. The city, 
a Democratic majority, has voted for Republican candidates over the last few elections. 
Clinton then closed and the crowd again erupted 
in cheers. 
“This is the greatest country in human history, 


“If we work together, we can make life better for 
ourselves as individuals,” he said. “We cannot afford 
to be cynical, pessimistic or unsure about our 


future.” 


and we’re going to make it better,” he said. 


Original Clinton supporter 
predicting another victory 


® Co-chairperson of the 
President’s ’92 campaign 
explains his track record 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Staff Reporter 


ccording to Democratic national commit- 
A tee member Terry Shumaker, President 

Bill Clinton has a good shot at reelection 
in 96. 

Shumaker gave an informative and enthusias- 
tic interview on Clinton’s accomplishments in the 
past four years and his chances at another term. 

Shumaker has backed Clinton from the begin- 
ning. He was among the first supporters in Clinton’s 
“92 campaign and orchestrated Clinton’s first trip 
to New Hampshire in August ’91. 

He held the position of co-chairman for Clinton’s 
N.H. campaign in ’92, and was appointed to the 
Democratic National Committee after the elec- 
tion. He is currently legal counsel for Clinton’s ’96 
campaign. 

Shumaker cited a turnaround in the economy 
as Clinton’s strongest first-term accomplishment. 
In the first 31 months of the Clinton administra- 
tion, 7.3 million jobs were created, resulting in the 
lowest unemployment in over four years and the 
lowest combination of both unemployment and 
inflation in 27 years. 

The President was also responsible for passing 
the largest deficit cutting plan in history, with 
savings of over $1 trillion over the course of seven 
years, he said. 

Shumaker also pointed out that Clinton passed 
the first family and medical leave law that guaran- 
tees up to 12 weeks of unpaid leave for those with 
an illness or bearing a child, “a bill that former 
President George Bush twice vetoed.” 

Shumaker also approves of the president’s ac- 
tivities in foreign policy. He said, “Clinton facili- 
tated the first peaceful transfer of power in Haitian 
history and restored democracy without a single 
American casualty.” 

The President was also instrumental in Russian 


Salutations 
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SUPPORTERS RECEIVE a symbolic ges- 
ture of thanks from President Bill Clinton. 


affairs, and as of ’96 all Russian troops are out of 
Central and Eastern Europe for the first time 
since World War Il, and there are no longer any 
Russian Nuclear missiles targeting the United 
States, he said. 

Asked if he thought the Whitewater affair 
would affect the campaign, Shumaker replied, 
“it’s entirely political.” 

The investigation is led by New York Senator Al 
D’Amato, the chairman for Bob Dole’s campaign. 
Commenting on Republican efficiency, Shumaker 
points out that the investigation has cost over $28 
million and 48 days in Congress and has turned 
up no significant evidence. Incidentally, Congress 
has spent only one day on Welfare reform. 

Shumaker was also enthusiastic about sup- 
port for the President in New Hampshire. He 
explained that although the state is primarily a 
Republican target in ’96, so far the six biggest 
political events have involved either Clinton, First 
Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton or Vice-President Al 
Gore. 

He predicts that Dole will be the opposing 
candidate, but believes Clinton will take this 
year’s election by a larger margin than in '92. 
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Former student senator now | 


active in Amesbury politics 


@ NECC alumnus now 
deals with close to home 
issues in Amesbury 


By CARMEN RUSSELL 
Staff Reporter 


are its ruthless and undermining con- 

testants. Americans have become cyni- 
cal of those they place in power. Some, 
however, still believe in the cause. 

Thomas Iacobucci was bred for politics. 
Two weeks after his 18th birthday, Iacobucci 
was elected as a town meeting representa- 
tive for his precinct in Amesbury. He said it 
was the beginning of a devotion to public 
office. 

“A selectwoman at the time, Rosemary 
Cashman, simply said, “Why don’t you run?’ 
So I did and that was just the start. I guess 
I was bit by the bug.” 

Before then, Iacobucci was exposed to 
politics. He ran for class president in junior 
high school, he campaigned for local repre- 
sentative, Jim Smith, and played a part for 
two years in his high school’s student gov- 
ernment day. 

One year he served as state representa- 
tive and the next as chief of capital police. 

He lost his bid for class representative, 
but then it was little more than a game. As 
town meeting representative, he got down 
to business. 

“I attended town meetings twice a year,” 
he said. “The representatives are the legis- 
lative. body in a town government. We 
decided on issues like the town’s bylaws 


P olitics is a dirty sport and politicians 


and zoning articles.” 

At NECC, Iacobucci continued his educa- 
tion and involvement in government and 
politics as president of the student senate. 

He keeps abreast of the current events 
and noted the same issues come up today. 

“Some things change and others stay the 
same,” Iacobucci said. “Even then there was 
a dispute about faculty contracts. We were 
not going to be a party to the conflict. They 
need to realize students are the customers, 
and we made it clear we were not going to 
participate. We threatened to protest if the 
faculty withheld our grades.” 

Other than that, the senate fulfilled its 
responsibilities. 

“We did a lot of little things,” he said. 
“There wasn’t any major event we could 
credit ourselves with, like there were this 
year. We had a good rapport with the ad- 
ministration, faculty and our fellow stu- 
dents,” Iacobucci said. 


Budding Politician | 


“They would say I’m a 
Democrat, but I don’t 
agree with the party 
platform.” 


Thomas Iacobucci 


“We did establish policy where student 
clubs and various boards and committees 
would meet concerning campus issues, 
particularly the student activities funding. 
The allocation of funds were one of the 
most important decisions the senate is 
responsible for.” 

Iacobucci went on to the University of 
Massachusetts in Amherst. He then cam- 
paigned for a friend of his, but otherwise 
didn’t play a great role in student govern- 
ment. 

Finding other activities, he used his ex- 
tra time working with other students, start- 
ing a newsletter and a comical publication, 
which gained a circulation of 20,000. 

“We had fun with it, mostly making fun 
of ourselves,” he said. “At one point we 
were criticized for using the school logo, so 
we changed it. We didn’t often get political 
unless something happened that was just 
foolish or someone took themselves too 
seriously. Another one of the other con- 
tributors, Mark Zomonian, went on to pub- 
lish the Improper Bostonian.” 

Iacobucci did not finish college before 
political fever took him again. In the same 
year he started at Amherst, he was ap- 
pointed to the Massachusetts Democratic 
Party Platform Committee and assisted in 
writing the party’s platform. 

Neither candidate for the Democratic 
Party’s nomination aligned himself with 
the platform, however. 

“They would say ‘I’m a Democrat, but I 
don’t agree with the party platform,”’ he 
said, rolling his eyes. 

In Iacobucci’s current role as selectman 
of Amesbury, he deals with issues that are 
close to home. 

He receives many calls at his. house, 


Happy in politics 
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THOMAS IACOBUCCI, city select- 
man for Amesbury, now deals with 
town bylaws. 


sometimes from friends, trying to under- 
stand why the board is taking some course 
of action or not taking another. 
“Governing is not about winning or los- 
ing,” Iacobucci said. “It’s about everyone 
working together to achieve what is best for 
the whole. We need to see that everyone is 
a part of the larger picture and sometimes 
the group needs to compromise to make 
sure everyone is at least satisfied.” 
Amesbury may soon be restructuring its 
own government. Iacobucci has no small 
part in the town’s transition to a city gov- 
ernment, which means electing a mayor for 
the first time in the town’s history. , 


A Bachelor’s Degree May Be Closer Than You Think! 


North Adams State Coilege 


The Public Liberal Arts College cf Massachusetis 


‘orth Adams State College, the public liberal arts college in Mas~ 
sachusetts, can offer Northern Essex Community College stu- 


dents the following transfer opportunities: 


® Maximum transferability of credit from Nor-hern Essex Community 
College. NASC will accept up to 75 credits of coursework. 


M@ Academic Recognition Scholarships based on grade point average, 


renewable and no-need based. 


Massachusetts Transfer Compact programs accepted as a unit fulfilling 


our General Education Core. 


Articulation agreements between Northern Essex Community College 
and NASC in certain academic programs 


Joint Admission program between Northern Essex Community College 


and NASC 
On-campus housing available to transfer students 


Transfer admission to all our academic programs: 


For further Information 

contact. 

Denise Richardello 

Director of Admissions 

800-292-6632 ext 5410 

North Adams State College 
North Adams, Massachusetts, 01247 


e Allied Health/Biology 
Sports Medicine 

* Business Administration/Econ. 
Accounting 
Marketing 
Management 
Finance 

¢ Chemistry 

¢ Computer Science 
Information Systems 

* Education Certification 
Early Childhood 
Elementary Education 
Middle School 
Secondary 

¢ English/Communications 
Journalism 
Broadcast Media 
Literature 
Public Relations 
Writing 

* Fine and Performing Arts 
Art 
Arts Management 
Music 
Theatre 

¢ History 

¢ Interdisciplinary Studies 
Pre-Law 

« Mathematics 

¢ Medical Technology 
Cytotechnology 

¢ Philosophy 

¢ Psychology 

* Sociology/Anthropology 
Social Work 


or 413 662-5410 |. 
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New LD specialist 
Starts this spring 


@ Learning disabled 
students will get the 
help they need 


By JEFFREY JOLIN 
Features Editor 


inding a learning disabilities special- 
f= at NECC has not been easy. Just a 

few short months after being hired, 
former LD specialist Mary Hurwitz departed. 
Now the college has hired another LD spe- 
cialist to replace her. 

Christine Caldwell says she is impressed 
with the program the college offers for 
students with disabilities. 

“My impression is that it’s a nice atmo- 
sphere here, but I’m sure it has been limited 
because there hasn’t been anybody particu- 
larly handling the learning disabilities and 
attention deficit disorders,” she said. 

This is Caldwell’s first job as a learning 
disabilities specialist in a college environ- 
ment. 

Her experience primarily comes from 
private practice as a psychologist, working 
with younger people as well as adults. 

She is excited to work in a college setting 
because she feels more options are avail- 
able to work with students in their support- 
ive environment rather than working with 
them privately. 

“It’s pretty gratifying to be right here 
and tell students to tape record classes and 
I can talk to the professor and arrange 
that,” she said. 

Caldwell is originally from the Philadel- 
phia area and attended Swarthmore Col- 
lege as a psychology major. After graduat- 
ing, she began working for the Devereaux 
Foundation, a residential facility mainly 
working with autistic and schizophrenic 
children. 

From there, Caldwell decided to con- 
tinue her education at Hahnemann Univer- 
sity, where she attended a doctorate psy- 
chology program beginning her training 
with learning disabilities 

“The director of our program was part of 
the movement to get students with learn- 


ing disabilities identified, which I think has 
influenced me,” Caldwell said. 

Currently, when she is not working part- 
time at NECC, sne handles her private prac- 
tice in Exeter N.H. as well as teaching a 
statistics course at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

Since Caldwell has only been working at 
NECC for a few weeks, her main focus is 
meeting the students who have already 
been identified as learning disabled. 

“Students are coming to me, and we are 
spending time getting to know each other,” 
she said. 

Caldwell will also work with students in 
the learning labs, including the reading 
and writing labs as well as the assessment 
center. 

One of her goals is to find time to have 
a weekly support group for students. 
Caldwell says this will be a semi-structured 
support group sharing information regard- 
ing the causes of the learning disabilities 
and attention deficit disorders. She will also 
present coping strategies for improving 
classroom activities and having open-ended 
discussions with the students. 

According to Caldwell, 60 students have 
been identified as either learning disabled 
or as having Attention Deficit Disorder. She 
feels there are probably more, but they are 
not coming to the office for students with 
disabilities for services. 

NECC offers a range of services for these 
students to help them with their problems. 
Some services include special accommoda- 
tions for testing where students are able to 
take their tests in a quiet room and take 
extended time. 

The college offers note-takers for stu- 
dents with learning disabilities. The college 
will hire a person to take notes throughout 
the class period for the student with the 
disability. 

Caldwell says she is working on provid- 
ing students with relaxation strategies for 
anxiety. 

“Students will be able to do what they 
know how to do without letting their anxi- 
eties get in the way,” Caldwell said. 

NECC also has a talking dictionary for 
students who have trouble with spelling. A 
student can type in a misspelled word and 


Valley banking charges, 
some vary for students 


_% Special services are 
available to students 
when opening accounts 


By DONNA SIMPSON 
Staff Reporter 


oday’s competitive banking market 
| offers a variety of checking and sav- 
ings accounts to consumers. 

Students are recognized as valued cus- 
tomers who require a place to establish 
financial independence and credit. 

A checking account survey was com- 
piled in August 1995 by Massachusetts Stu- 
dent Public Interest Research Group at NECC 
to provide Massachusetts college students 
information to use in choosing the bank to 
meet their needs. Haverhill banks have 
accounts specially designed for students. 

Bank of Boston, 199 Merrimack St., has 
a student account that requires no mini- 
mum amount of cash to open and no mini- 
mum balance to maintain. There is a 
monthly fee of $2.50 which allows 10 checks 
to be drawn free. A cost of seventy-five cents 
for each check drawn in excess of 10 is 
charged. 

To use an automatic transaction ma- 
chine, an ATM card coded with a personal 
identification number (PIN) is issued. A 
student can make four ATM withdrawals 
from the account each month (helpful in 
checking the balance available), and two 
ATM transfers from. accounts within the 


Bank of Boston. There is a charge of $1.25 
for ATM cards used at a bank other than 
Bank of Boston. 

The $2.50 monthly fee is waived if the 
students employer makes a direct deposit 
of pay earned from the account at the bank. 

The Family Bank at 153 Merrimack St., 
offers students, among other accounts, a 
Light Checking Account. The minimum 
balance to open this account is $10. 

Fees include a maintenance charge of 
$2.50 for each month’s statement cycle. A 
one dollar charge for each check drawn and 
paid in excess of eight during the month is 
assessed. 

Shawmut-Fleet Bank at 1155 Main St., 
has a Flat Rate Checking Account that costs 
$10 a month. The account requires a mini- 
mum deposit of $1, the minimum balance 
to maintain the account is one cent. An 
ATM card is issued at no charge, and all 
Shawmut-Fleet transactions are offered at 
no cost. 

If the ATM card is used at any other 
bank, a $1.50 fee is assessed for each trans- 
action. 

A debit card is available at $8 a month for 
purchases at participating businesses. The 
amount of the sale is electronically de- 
ducted from the checking account. 

The limit on ATM transfers is set by the 
bank unless the customer requests a differ- 
ent figure. If the student has a savings 
account at Family Bank, the ATM applies to 
accounts handling deposits and withdraw- 
als. A debit card is available and the cost of 
purchases are deducted from the student’s 
account. ‘ 


Christine Caldwell 
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the dictionary will retrieve it with the cor- 
rect spelling as well as the definition. 

“There is a lot of technology available 
out there which is very helpful,” she said. 
“It’s quite fascinating.” 

Caldwell says the main problems learn- 
ing disabled students face are in the areas 
of reading, writing and math. Most learn- 
ing disabled students are at the normal or 
above average intelligence level, but face 
problems comprehending, retaining and 
expressing information. 

“Students tend to find that their grades 
are held down in areas so that they are not 
working to their full academic potential,” 
she said. 

Caldwell also helps students with ADD, 
a disability that keeps a person from con- 
centrating or focusing on a particular task. 
Students who have ADD are also at the 
normal intelligence level. This affects up to 
5 percent of all American children. It can 
cause not only problems in school or on the 
job, but emotional difficulties, too. 

Because of the decision that the OSD 
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it’s a nice atmosphere 
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tion deficit disorders.” 


would oversee the LD specialist, OSD direc- 
tor Rubin Russell reviewed Caldwell’s appli- 
cation as well as 10 other applicants. 

“She was by far the most qualified,” he 
said. 

Caldwell is paid through a federal voca- 
tional educational grant. One of the ways 
that the college decided to spend this money 
is through hiring a staff to help students 
and faculty with the issue of learning dis- 
abilities, Russell said. 

Russell was originally offering the ser- 
vices Caldwell was hired to provide and says 
that he will remain available when Caldwell 
is not around. 

NECC has recently been advertising for 
another LD specialist to work in staff devel- 
opment. The specialist, who will be hired by 
Judith Kamber, will help the faculty mem- 
bers learn more about learning disabilities. 

Caldwell’s hours are Monday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Students who wish to speak with her can go 
to F-105 located in F-building or call 
(508) 374-3654. 
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Actress goes against 
the Hollywood grain 


@ A veteran at a young. 
age, Uma Thurman has 
already made her mark 


By JONATHAN LEES 
Staff Reporter 


insignificant roles available for a 

young actress, Uma Thurman broke 
out of her corporate trappings and un- 
leashed her own intelligent and seductive 
style. 

Her films range from underground to 
commercial, silly to cerebral. She is a woman 
who fought her way out of the typecasting 
and stereotyping by branding each of her 
roles with her own charming style and wit. 

Henry and June, a film based on the dia- 
ries of Anais Nin (a French erotica writer), 
offered a chance for Thurman to shine in 
the spotlight when this particular film 
caused an uproar for its sexual frankness 
and depiction of lesbianism. 

She plays the complex and unnerving, 
quiet June, Henry Miller’s wife, who leads 
Nin into sexual freedom and exploration. 
Her role is not well-written, but it is the 
actress herself who pulls the character from 
insignificance. 

Her sultry moves and beautiful doe eyes 
are enough to fulfill June’s written inter- 
pretation, but she adds heartfelt reality to 
the subject of bisexuality. She plays out her 
lesbian urges quite convincingly, especially 
in a beautiful scene in which she seduces 
and makes love to the young Anais Nin. 

Jennifer8 gave audiences their next chance 
to see Thurman and observe that her acting 
can prevail amazingly against a stale lead 
actor (Andy Garcia) and a tepid script. 

In this film, she plays a blind woman 
who is stalked by a killer. She is very con- 
vincing as a blind person and went through 
immense studying in order to reach a de- 
sired effect for the movie. She shows dedi- 
cation and perseverance in doing her best, 
even if the script or directing doesn’t help 
her at all. 

Mad Dog And Glory gave her a small role 
to work with as she pleased. Co-starring 
with the very funny Bill Murray and the 
charismatic Robert DeNiro does nothing to 
demean her importance in the film. She 
plays a woman hired to make DeNiro’s 
character fall in love with her and, ofcourse, 
she ends up really falling in love with him. 

Thurman brings a plainness to the film 
that works effectively and tricks the audi- 
ence as well as DeNiro. She delivers the plot 
convincingly, playing the character with a 
down-to-Earth feel. All the while, however, 
she struggles to maintain her cover with- 
out breaking down and revealing her own 
feelings. 

The fact that DeNiro’s character is very 
much like hers, realistic and very un-Holly- 
wood (meaning that they contain depth 
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Star Profile 


and intelligence), helps the film work as a 
whole. The characters complement each 
other wonderfully, and their relationship 
isn’t tiredly clichéd. 

A shaky, but entertaining version of 
Tom Robbins’ novel, Even Cowgirls get the 
Blues, allowed Uma to return to the mysti- 
cism and wonderment of sex and explora- 
tion in a hallucinatory hitchhike across the 
country. She plays an angelic virgin born 
with two enormous thumbs who finds her 
destiny as the perfect hitchhiker. 

This role allows viewers to see so many 
wonderful aspects of this actress’ potential. 
She is at one moment starry-eyed, naive, 
innocent (at the beginning of her journey) 
and then strong and defiant (her show- 
down at the Rubber Rose Ranch). 

Her face throughout the whole film is a 
reflection of every emotion of the film. By 
looking at her reactions, it is plain to see a 
quality in her acting as if she were actually 
experiencing such bizarre occurrences. 

She again returns to a sexual involve- 
ment with another woman (surprisingly 
enough one of the most tender and sacred 
movies dealing with sex) after subjecting 
herself to a series of sexual perversities 
such as the Countess and his/her sex-crazed 
friends and dirty, old mystic. 

This and a masturbation scene deliver 
sexuality without the exploitative quality 
served up in most films today. This is her 
quintessential role encompassing a com- 
plex variety of characteristics over a series 
of odd encounters. 

She keeps her realistic edge (hard to do 
playing someone with foot long thumbs) 
that she carries from film to film and 
delivers a series of other qualities, such as 
a brimming excitedness, looks of true hurt 
and despair at the loss of her lover, inquisi- 
tiveness and open-mindedness. 

All these qualities and reactions seem to 
be derived from the actresses’ own personal 
experiences since they are so convincingly 
portrayed. 

Thurman’s most recent role as Mrs. Mia 
Wallace in Pulp Fiction, elevates her career 
to a new level as she drops the innocence 
and realism and envelops herself in a role 
different from anything she has portrayed. 

Most of this is probably due to the brash- 
ness and carefree nihilism of Quentin 
Tarantino’s script, which allows her to sink 
her teeth and devour the part of a snobby, 
drug-crazed, seductive, careless mess of a 
woman squeezed directly out of a dog- 
eared mystery paperback of the 1940s. 


Some extraordinary scenes that shecon- . 


trols is one in which she overdoses on 
heroin. Her natural beauty so defined in 
other films is replaced by an ugly vision of 
foaming saliva and blood cascading from 
her mouth and black bags under her eyes. 

This is something new, but she still pulls 
it off convincingly. At one moment, the 
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Uma of all trades 


situation is deadpan serious and then it 
evolves comically, again showing such an 
extreme range of her acting ability. 

She covers her natural blonde with a 
very tacky black wig, making her look posi- 
tively awful, but still comes off sexy. She 
shows offher stuff in a classic twist contest, 
matching her skill with dancing icon John 
Travolta. All of these are bright, new open- 
ings in her multifaceted talent and prove 
she will evolve and adapt to any script she 
works on. 

Thurman has only appeared in about 10 
films and has only had leading roles in 


Photo courtesy of 20th Century Fox 
DEMURE AND SEXY, Uma Thurman (with Ben Chaplin), can be found under 
a number of titles at your local video store. She will also appear in the ‘The 
Truth About Cats & Dogs,’ which opens at theatres nationwide on April 19. 


three, but it hasn’t stopped her from im- 
proving and expanding regardless of the 
roles she is placed in. Her brand of honesty 
and realism combined with her ability to 
emotionally express everything the charac- 
ter faces, makes her a genuine threat to all 
so-called actresses that the industry dolls 
up on the outside to cover the fact that 
nothing resides within. 

Thurman is the breaking of the Holly- 
wood “actress” mold. She is a true actor 
with a chameleon style that continues to 
deepen and showcase the many talents this 
young woman has to offer. 
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‘Black ieee delivers laughs, little else 


@ Former ‘Saturday 
Night Live’ stars barely 
tread water in new film 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he most notable difference between 
T= new Paramount movie Black Sheep, 

and last year’s spring offering from 
Paramount, Tommy Boy, is the part in Chris 
Farley’s hair is missing. 

Farley plays Mike Donnelly, the under- 
achieving younger brother of a Washing- 
ton gubernatorial candidate. David Spade is 
Steve Dodds, a wise-mouthed but ambi- 
tious member of the Al Donnelly campaign 
who agrees to watch out for Mike. 

Realizing that baby-sitting Mike will earn 
him a spot on Al’s staff, Dodds agrees to live 
with Mike and keep him out of the newspa- 
pers by subduing his antics. 

Farley's stunts throughout the movie 
are hardly a stretch and they lack original- 
ity for certain, but his talent and timing 
generally work well enough to amuse the 
audience and at times, make it laugh hys- 
terically. 

Spade’s role is equally unstimulating, 
but his character foils off of Farley’s near- 
perfectly to make his performance success- 
ful. If you’ve seen Tommy Boy, however, be 
prepared to see it again. 

The scripts for Tommy Boy and Black Sheep 
were written by Bonnie and Terry Turner, 
with Fred Wolf collaborating for Sheep. Lorne 
Michaels, producer of Saturday Night Live, 
produced both movies as well. 

These similarities in the composition of 
the film are evident in the final product. 
Farley acts as the misfit brother of a rich 
politician, and Spade ‘portrays the ambi- 
tious employee in Black Sheep. In Tommy Boy, 
Farley played the misfit son of a-rich busi- 
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Tweedle dum and dumber 


CHRIS FARLEY and David Spade return to their static character roles from their days on ‘Saturday Night Live’ 
in the disappointing new movie from the creators of ‘Tommy Boy, Paramount’s stale comedy ‘Black Sheep.’ 


nessman, with Spade acting as the driven 
employee of Farley’s dad. 

In both movies, the two go from adven- 
ture to adventure getting each other in and 
out of trouble and becoming friends along 
the way. 

Black Sheep opens with Farley driving his 
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Movie Review 


brother’s campaign van into a movie the- 
ater, located near a rally for Al. From there, 
Farley manages to get photographed drink- 
ing beer, holding ajoint and running around 
in the dark outside’the recreation center 
where he is employed as it burns to the 
ground. 

The negative publicity his brother Al 
gets from the antics lands Farley and Spade 
in the woods, where hopefully nothing 
more will go wrong. 

In the mountains, the two encounter a 
psychotic Vietnam vet played by Gary Busey 
(Drop Zone) who plants landmines all around 
his home (actually an old school bus in the 
woods), to ward off intruders. 

While in the woods, the two fight off 
bats, snakes, runaway boulders and freak 
hail storms. It is in these scenes that Farley 
shows off his comedic talent and displays 
why he is known as a superb physical 
comic. In one scene, the two nit wits get 
pulled over in a stolen police car filled with 
nitrous oxide (laughing gas) for going seven 


Photo courtesy of Paramount 


mph. 

The movie relies on the assumption that 
anything Farley says or does is hilarious. 
Too much of the movie consists of stale 
humor, revitalized by the repartee of Spade 
and Farley. Although some of the comedy 
works, the film’s plot and dialogue could 
use a lot of improvement. 

Despite the movie’s flaws, the actors slip 
into a rhythmic sync which glues the film 
together. Tim Matheson (Animal House, 
Fletch), shines as Al Donnelly and other solid 
supporting performances by Christine 
Ebersole and Busey help strengthen the 
film. 

Black Sheep, while displaying the talents 
of some of the best young comedians in 
movies, does nothing to help cure 
Hollywood's tradition of producing unorigi- 
nal films. These poorly-made movies will 
continue to flourish as long as people pay to 
see these bad films. 

In the end, Black Sheep is yet another 
movie full of trite, recycled themes and 
about 20 minutes worth of funny material 
spread over an hour and a half. 


Rating 


* 1/2 


(out of K** x) 


Paramount’s ‘Black Sheep,’ starring Chris Farley and 
David Spade, directed by Penelope Spheeris. 
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@ Capturing the serial 
killer’s mind, ‘Clean, 
Shaven’ stands alone 


By JONATHAN LEES 
Staff Reporter 


toting killers, stylized violence and pro- 

fanely littered prose, Lodge Kerrigan’s 
audacious film, Clean, Shaven, rebels against 
its juvenile predecessors by focusing on the 
paranoid entanglement of a schizophrenic 
mind. 

Actor Peter Greene’s pale face and blue 
steel gaze is a perfect personification for 


I n the cinematic world of double Glock- 


suspected child murderer Peter Winter. With . 


his eyes constantly averted, his mind reels 
with the sonic chatter of radio static, andhe 
converts his automobile into a shrine for 
tabloid journalism. 

Winter has a series of audio and visual 
flashbacks related to what he describes as a 
controlled experiment involving the im- 
plantation of electronic devices in his brain 
and fingernails. 

These characterizations elevate the por- 
trayal in a mysterious and endearing way. 
The audience is made to sympathize with 
someone involved in a heinous series of 
crimes. Peter Winter is a man dizzy with 
disillusionment and fear. 

Dedicated to the search for his daughter, 
Nicole, who was given up for adoption as a 
baby, Peter returns to his mother’s house 
for a shaky reunion. Winter’s mother, a 
stone coldwoman whose facial features echo 
remorse and sorrow, but her withdrawn 
approach towards her son is explained 
briefly as she shows photographs of Peter’s 
childhood to investigating detective, Jack 
McNally. 

The snapshots depict Peter’s transfor- 
mation to his present ghastly state. This 
interesting approach doesn’t insult the char- 
acterizations with sob stories of a troubled 
childhood by using pictures rather than 
words. 

Technique elevates the film above and 
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Arts & Entertainment 


A killer debut for director Lodge Kerrigan 


Movie Review 


beyond the genre. Instead of endless road 
pictures of close shots of the passing scen- 
ery, we see power lines as they pass in 
travel. The thin black lines fly past the 
screen representing an uneven path ahead 
for Peter and closely relates to his delusions 
of being wired through sound waves where 
his phantoms whisper. 

Clips of newsprint covers the windows 
in his cars blocking an onlooker’s vision of 
Peter. This plays like an in-joke on media- 
controlled violence, his secrets wrapped in 
stereotypical imagery. He is constantly in 
the car, therefore “packaged” by the press, 
yet his mental trauma is much more com- 
plex, terrifying and real than anything the 
media chooses to portray. 

The film continues its descent amid tor- 
turous bloody visions with very little dia- 
logue, transcending the usual banal banter 
encountered in scripts today. 

It leads to Peter and Nicole’s reunion 
and the unraveling of everything that was 
presented as fact for the first hour of the 
movie. Peter’s behavior changes when Nicole 
joins him on his road trip, and his true 


emotions are revealed in a stunning conclu- 
sion. 
The ending is shrouded in disbelief and 
mystery and begs for a second viewing. 


Clean, Shaven is an exciting debut that 
resuscitates a dead horse: the serial killer 
genre. This film’s shocking and literate 
style makes for a thriller that leaves others 
six feet deep. It is currently available on 
video. 


KKK 1/2 
(out of Kk * *) 
‘Clean, Shaven,’ out on 
video, starring Peter: © 
Green and directed by 
Lodge Kerrigan. 
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The NECC Music and 
Choral Club invites 
students to join the NECC 
Chorus. The club meets on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
1 p.m.-3 p.m., in Lecture 
Hall A, Spurk Hall. For 
more information contact 
Professor Michael Finegold 
at 374-5870. 
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RIDE WANTED: Saturday mornings for 8:30 
a.m.class at Haverhill campus. Will pay gas 
money. Call Loretta at 469-9421. 
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Muppet trouble 


Planning to graduate? 
Forms must be returned with 
$25 fee by Friday, March 1 
Late fee: $10 3/1-4/15 
Forms now available in 
Registrar’s Office, B-216 
Petitions not accepted after 

i April 15! 


Photo courtesy of Walt Disney Pictures 
ACCLAIMED ACTORS Kermit, Fozzie, Miss Piggy and Gonzo return 
from their four year hiatus from moviemaking with ‘Muppet Trea- 
sure Island.’ Tim Curry (‘Congo’), also stars in the big screen 


adaptation of the Robert Louis Stevenson classic, ‘Treasure Island.’ 
The film is rated G and will storm into theatres Friday, Feb. 16. 


Today 
Congressional candidate 
John Tierney visits NECC 
Wednesday, Feb. 14 


Time: Noon 
Place: Lecture Hall A 
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ity College, Elliott Way, Haverhill, MA 01830 
mCenter. For more details call 374-3731. 
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OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


Busy7//siL Gwe you 
BusyY/ TRY FOLLENATING 
A FEW: THOUSAND FLOWERS 
ONLY To COME BACK To THE 
HWE AND HAVE To SERVE 
AY IMPOSSIBLE QUEEN/ 


Don't Say That! 


Check out the following acts coming 
to New England in the weeks ahead. 
In Boston: 

Feb. 14, The Ramones at the Avalon 

Feb. 24, The Allstonians at T.T. the 
Bears (Cambridge) 

March 19, AC/DC at the FleetCenter 
At the Worcester Centrum: 

Feb. 17, Bob Segar 
At the Providence Civic Center: 

Feb. 15, De La Soul 

Feb. 16, Everclear 

March 10, Oasis 
At the Hartford Civic Center: 

Feb. 19, Bob Segar 

For ticket information, call 
Ticketmaster at (617) 931-2000, or 
the club for the smaller shows 

Also, the following movies are due 
out in the next two weeks: 

On Feb. 16: 

Muppet’s Treasure Island, Mr. Wrong, 
Happy Gilmore and City Hall 

On Feb. 23: 

Mary Riley, Before And After, Unfor- 
gettable and Rumble In The Bronx 


“The vice-presidency 
isn’t worth a pitcher of 


warm piss.” 
John Nance Gerner 


“I loathe people who 
keep dogs. They are 
cowards who haven’t 
got the courage to bite 


people themselves.” 
August Strindberg 


“All the world is queer 
save me and thee; and 
sometimes I think thee 


is a little queer.” 
Anonymous 
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1. What is Anne Rice’s real name? 
2. What was the rejected title for The 
Great Gatsby? 

3. What book by Madonna finished 
on the top 10 bestsellers list for 1992. 
4. Since 1989, a Walt Disney movie 
has won the Best Song Oscar every 
year except 1993; what won it then? 
5. Which of the following bands have 
never won a Grammy: Green Day, 
Pearl Jam, or Stone Temple Pilots? 
6. Name the upcoming movie star- 
ring Bo Jackson and Gene Hackman, 
based on a John Grisham best seller. 
(Starts production this summer). 
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Top 10 


Alternative rock 
1. Wonderwall: Oasis 
2. 1979: Smashing Pumpkins 
3. Glycerine: Bush 
4. I Got Id: Pearl Jam 
5. Brain Stew: Green Day 
6. Natural One: Folk Implosion 
7. Santa Monica (Watch The World 
Die): Everclear 
8. The World I Know: Collective Soul 
9. Cumbersome: Seven Mary Three 
10. Ironic: Alanis Morissette 


Singles 
1. One Sweet Day: Mariah Carey & 
Boyz II Men 
2. Exhale (Shoop Shoop): Whitney 
Houston 
3. Missing: Everything But The Girl 
4. One Of Us: Joan Osborne 
5. Hey Lover: L.L. Cool J 
6. Name: Goo Goo Dolls 
7. Breakfast At Tiffany's: Deep Blue 
Something 
8. Be My Lover: La Bouche 
9. Before You Walk Out Of My Life/Like 
This And Like That: Monica 
10. Nobody Knows: The Tony Rich 
Project 


TV ratings 
1. Super Bowl XXX: NBC, Sunday, 
6:26 p.m. 
2. Super Bowl XXX: NBC, Sunday, 
9:47 p.m. 
3. Friends: NBC, Sunday, 10:13 p.m. 
4. ER: NBC, Thursday, 10 p.m. 
5. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
6. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
7. Caroline In The City: NBC, Thurs- 
day, 9:30 p.m. 
8. Mad About You: NBC, Thursday, 8 
p.m. 
9. Home Improvement: ABC, Tuesday, 
8 p.m. 
10. Grace Under Fire: ABC, Wednes- 
day, 9 p.m. 


Movies 
1. Mr. Holland's Opus: Hollywood, 
Richard Dreyfuss 
2. Bed Of Roses: New Line, Christian 
Slater 
3. From Dusk Till Dawn: Dimension, 
George Clooney 
4. 12 Monkeys: Universal, Bruce 
Willis, Brad Pitt 
5. Eye For An Eye: Paramount, Sally 
Field 
6. Jumanji: TriStar, Robin Williams 
7. Grumpier Old Men: Warner Bros., 
Jack Lemmon, Walter Matthau 
8. Sense And Sensibility: Columbia, 
Emma Thompson 
9. Screamers: Triumph, Peter Weller 
10. Toy Story: Walt. Disney, Ani- 
mated 


Theatre Nights 


¢ Boston's Colonial Theatre, pre- 
sents Arthur Miller’s Pulitzer Prize- 
Winning play, Death Of A Salesman. 

Acclaimed actor Hal Holbrook 
assumes the role of Willy Loman for 
a seven day stint in Boston, prior to 
moving on to Broadway. 

Death Of A Salesman opens Feb. 20 
and will show through the 26th. 
Ticket prices range from $15 - $62.50. 
Call (617) 426-9366 for additional 
information. 
¢ Ifa less traditional night at the 
theatre is more to your tastes, try 
the American Repertory Theatre in 
Cambridge. 

On tap for the spring are two new 
plays making their American debut. 

Beginning March 28, Slaughter City 
takes a mystifying, yet gritty look at 
the daily events ofa slaughterhouse. 
Written by Naomi Wallace, the play 
was recently featured at London’s 
Royal Shakespere Company. 

Alice in Bed starts on April 11, and 
was written by Susan Sontag. The 
play is a fantasy depicting the times 
of oppressed women. 

Call (617) 547-8300 for more in- 
formation. 
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@ Hot Blue Devils and 
absent players too much 
to overcome for NECC 


By DANNY ROGER 
Sports Editor 


efore the game even started, the 
Knights had a disadvantage as only 
five players dressed to play. 

From then on, the Knights’ sloppy play 
resulted in a 77-59 loss to Hesser College. 

Four key players were not available. Stacie 
Dion, Lauren Kibildis and Charlene Bourque 
quit the team while Deana DelTorchio was 
out for personal reasons. 

Coach Mike Smith had to use what he 
had the best he could. 

“They had to play smart tonight,” he 
said. “But every time it got close, we turned 
the ball over.” 

Smith is referring to the 25-plus turn- 
overs the Knights handed out during the 
game. NECC played the same team six 
nights earlier and came out on top 71-59 
with a full lineup. But it was a different 
story the second time around. 

“They just weren’t getting up for the 
game,” he said. “I don’t know what to do.” 

Leading the way for the Knight’s was 
Wendy Wojtkowski with 20 points, fol- 
lowed by Lynette Sbano with 17 and Meghan 


Miller’s 14. Hesser’s leading scorer was - 


Shaylene Gonsalves with a game-high 29. 


Sports 


Knights lose tough one to Hesser, 77-59 


The Blue Devils started the game throw- 
ing up outside shots all over the place, but 
were only able to get out to a 9-6 lead. 

After making one free throw, Wojtkowski 
rebounded her own miss and lost the ball 
off her foot, but was able to regain control 
and score, tying the game at nine apiece. 

With the score 13-9, Meghan Miller 
popped in a jumper to keep the deficit at 
two, 13-11 at the 13:40 mark. 

Gonsalves drained a three, then off a 
steal, received a baseball pass from Laura 
Grumbach (18 points) for a lay-in, pushing 
the lead to nine, 20-11. 

The Knights stopped the run after an 
offensive put back by Miller, a made free 
throw, and a jumper by Wojtkowski, cut- 
ting Hesser’s lead to four, 20-16. 

NECC kept within striking distance for 
the next seven minutes until Hesser ended 
the half on a 8-2 run, keyed by two Andrea 
Pray fadeaways. The half finished with the 
Knights down, 38-26. 

Smith is still confused as to why his 


‘team does things well in some games, but 


can’t continue its play into the next. 

“When we go to the line, we’re in the 
game,” he said. “When we don’t, we’re not. 
Some players think playing good is offense, 
but you have to play both.” 

“I don’t understand it when teams with 
five players can stay with us, but when we 
have five, we can’t keep up. I’ve had a great 
team this season, and we had five good 
quality players playing tonight.” 

The second half started much like the 
first halfended. Mediocre play by the Knights 


In shining armor 


on both ends of the court allowed the Blue 
Devils to pile up the points and push the 
lead to 20, 50-30 with 13:45 left. 

Down by 25, the Knights’ baskets were 
equaled by Hesser’s aggressive backcourt 
shooting of Gonsalves and Rachael 
Samuelson (8 points). 

NECC made the final minutes interest- 
ing as they cut the lead to 16 points, geared 
by baskets from Wojtkowski and Sbano. 


M. Schroth photo 
BACK ROW: Meghan Miller, Deana DelTorchio, Amanda Crowell and 
Sharon Billings. Front row: Wendy Wojtkowski and Lynette Sbano. 


But 16 was as close as they would come. 

On defense, Amanda Crowell and Sharon 
Billings had 20 and 15 rebounds apiece. The 
loss puts the Knight’s record at 11-5. 

“From the last two minutes of the first 
half on, we made some stupid turnovers,” 
Smith said. “We just lacked intensity.” 

The Knight’s upcoming games are all on 
the road against Quinsigamond, CCRI and 
Springfield Tech. 


Player thanks father for basketball interest 


@ Starting early on, 
Knight guard should 
help team finish strong 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Asst. Sports Editor 


t the age of 8, Lynette Sbano found 
Aw placed on a Wilmington rec- 

reational basketball team by her fa- 
ther. 

Eleven years later, Sbano is starting at 
guard for the Knights and credits her father 
for introducing her to a game she loves. 

“My father put me on the team because 
he wanted to see me play a sport,” said 
Sbano, who was born and raised in 
Wilmington. 

“I really enjoy living in Wilmington a 
lot,” she said. “It is a very small town that is 
really quiet.” 

Sbano went to Wilmington High school 
and played ball each year. She played fresh- 
man basketball her first year and was 
bumped up to varsity her sophomore year. 
She stayed on varsity through her senior 
year. 

Sbano said her first two seasons on 


i/ 
Need tuition for the semester? 


$s All Students $$ 


Set your own hours 

¢ Take orders from your friends 
and relatives 

¢ Get your own eects at 
great discoun 


Call Michelle Habib at 508-682-2090 
1-800-FOR-AVON 


Winter Special 


Start before Feb., 29 and 
recieve $30 in FREE products. 


Small spark 
M. Schroth photo 


NECC GUARD, Lynette Sbano. 


varsity were tough because they were a .500 
team. In her senior year, they finally made 
it to the states, but came up short in the 
second round, losing to Winthrop. 

The 5-foot-5-inch 19-year-old weighs 
about 140 pounds. She has always been 


aw 
| CINEMAS 


College students with 
presentation of this AD 
and valid college ID: 


fe Admission is only $2 
Any time any day. 


Call the 24 hour Movie 
Hot-line: 508-374-2200 


Se Directions: Exit 49, off Rt. 495 on Lowell 
; Ave. in Haverhill, right alongside 
The Westgate Shopping Plaza. 


Ticket expires 5-31-96 
Welcome back students! 


smaller than the other girls and has played 
guard as long as she can remember. 

Sbano enjoys playing basketball for NECC 
and also likes being coached by Mike Smith. 

“Mike is a really nice guy who knows the 
game of basketball,” she said. “He is really 
easy to talk to ifyou have a problem or need 
some advice on something.” 

Smith said he’s fortunate to have a guard 
like Sbano on the team. 

“She fits in very well with the team, and 
she doesn’t think about a shot before she 
takes it. She is a very good shooter, too,” 
Smith said. 

Smith also said that Sbano is one of his 
best foul shooters. 

The team’s chemistry is better than most 
teams, according to Sbano. 

“We all are very close friends, and we’re 
always together hanging out,” she said. 

Meghan Miller, small forward, appreci- 
ates Sbano’s presence on the floor. 

“She is a great shooter and she never 
gives up,” Miller said. 

Guard Wendy Wojtkowski loves having 
Sbano teamed up in the back court with 
her. 

“She is a very unselfish player; if she 
sees you open she will give you the ball,” 
Wojtkowski said. 

Sbano thinks the team will make it to 


Winter Carnival Schedule 


Activities Time 
Cribbage and Checker Tourney 
Rock-A-Bowl Bowling w/ DJ 
Pool and Dart Tourney 

Foose Ball and Ping Pong 
Mountain Biking 

Roller Blade Hockey 

Checker and Chess 

Deep Sea Fishing 


Custom Black and 
White and Color 
Enlargements 


1 day event, 12-1 p.m. 
1 night only, 8-11 p.m. 
1 day event, 12-1 p.m. 
1 day event, 12-1 p.m. 
1 day event, 12-1 p.m. 
1 day event, 12-1 p.m. 
1 day event, 12-1 p.m. 
1/2 day event, 7:30 a.m.-1 Saturday, May 18 


™ DHZTO SROP 


QUALITY ONE HOUR PHOTO FINISHING 


Plaistow, N.H. 03865 
603-382-7499 


the regionals and said they have a good shot 
at going to the nationals. 

“I think if we really improve on our 
defense, we can win the region and go to 
the nationals,” she said. “Because our of- 
fense is fine, everybody on the team can 
score.” 

Sbano is in her fourth semester at NECC 
and majors in office technology. She has a 
2.83 GPA and is taking four classes this 
semester. 

After Sbano gets her associate’s degree, 
she hopes to transfer to a local four-year 
state college like U.Mass/Lowell or Salem 
State to get a bachelor’s degree in business. 

She is undecided if she will pursue a 
basketball career after NECC. 


“I think if we really 
improve on our defense, 
we can win the region 
and go to the 


nationals.” 
Lynette Sbano. 


Date 

Monday, March 4 
Saturday, March 9 
Monday, April 1 
Monday, April 8 
Monday, April 29 
Monday, May 6 
Monday, May 13 


Plaza 125 
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Fitness is the goal in college’s gym 


@ Students offered the 
basics to stay in good 
all-around shape 


By MARIA KEOHAN 
Staff Reporter 


ECC’s wellness fitness center offers 
N: place for students to fit physical 
activity into their weekly schedule. 

“People don’t have to come into the 

_ fitness center to become healthy; people 
can find ways to add it into their daily 
lives,” said Rob Parker, wellness and fitness 
specialist and coordinator. 

Parker has received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in human studies and is completing 
six more credits to get his master’s in 
science with a concentration in health and 
fitness. He has worked at Bradford and 
Colby Sawyer colleges, and began at NECC 
in spring 1995. 

“Tm trying to build this program, and 
we have had a lot of changes,” Parker said. 

Parker organized a two-week event for 
the “Great American Smokeout.” Both fac- 
ulty and students were invited to attend 
this program. Stress management, acupunc- 
ture, designing an exercise program and 
nutrition were some of the topics covered. 

This semester will introduce two more 
programs: 

+ Alternatives for substance abuse in- 
volving sports nutrition, weight loss through 
proper nutrition, and women’s nutritional 
needs (for the active person); 

- Astress management program involv- 
ing acupuncture, exercise for stress reduc- 
tion, Tai-Chi, and weight management dur- 
ing stress. 

Exercise plays an important role in 
people’s lives, although for some, dedicat- 
ing their time to a gym does not always fit 


Row your boat 


FITNESS CLUB president Bill Varney gives some handy advice to liberal 
arts student Iliana Sanabria during an exercise session in the gym. 


into individual schedules. 

“The most important component in fit- 
ness is cardiovascular fitness,” Parker said. 
“It’s the one you get the best health benefits 
out of.” 

The four remaining components are 
muscular strength, endurance, flexibility 
and body composition. People can apply 
physical activity into their daily routine 
simply by: 

+ sitting up instead of laying down | be 
more animated; 

* avoiding shortcuts; 

* using stairs as much as you can; 

+ applying vigor to your workout around 
the house; 

+ stopping being a-sports fan and-start 


Skiing made less costly 
when joining this club 


@ Spurk bake sale to 
raise money for the 
Sugarbush ski trip 


By JOSH PHILLIPS 
Staff Reporter 


lanning a ski trip can be expensive, 
Pp especially for a student with low in- 

come. This is where the ski club comes 
in, raising funds for the trips and making it 
fun for more people. 

Club adviser Sue Smulski has weekly 
meetings to plan fund-raisers. In addition 
to bake sales, which are held about three 
times a month, there are also raffles and 
jewelry sales. 

“The more people that go, the less ex- 
pensive it is,” Smulski said. 

The sales are for raising money for the 
trip. The last trip the club had, Jan. 7-12, was 
at Sugarloaf. It cost $275 a person, which 
included transportation, a five-day lift ticket, 


and a condominium. 

“It was worth every cent, and I'd do it 
again in a heartbeat,” said Kevin Foss, a 
criminal justice major and club member. 

“The weather was great and we got to 
sneak a lot of runs in because not too many 
people were there,” Smulski said. 

There are only 25 people in the club, but 
other students are welcome if they are 
sponsored by a member. 

A nonmember who might not pay for 
the trip up front has a club member who’s 
responsible for that person until the debt is 
paid. 

“People seem apprehensive at first. They 
don’t know what to expect,” Smulski said. 

“It was a blast.” club member Heather 
McGinn said. “I met new people.” 

Smulski usually books ski dates as far 
back as August. 

“I demand that we have just as nice a 
place as anyone else,” she said. 

The next Sugarbush ski trip begins March 
1-3, and the last day to sign-up is Friday, 
Feb. 23. A bake sale will be held Tuesday, 
Feb. 20 at 7 a.m. in the Spurk lobby. 


Teresa Curtis 
Licensed & Certified 
Electrologist 


Y Curtis Electrology 


Ist visit free with consultation 


Safe & Sterile Treatment 
State of the Art Equipment 
Private & Confidential 


521-2777 


379 Main St., (Rte. 125) Haverhill, MA 
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being a player; 

* and parking in the lot farthest from 
your Office. 

For those who have the time to work out 
at a gym, the NECC wellness and fitness 
center provides equipment for cardiovascu- 
lar, nautilus and weight training. 

Weight training has become increas- 
ingly popular among men and women, 
helping to increase bone density, lean mass 
and metabolic rate. 

Most people have an individual goal they 
would like to achieve. The most popular one 
at the center is weight loss. 

Parker says the “no pain, no gain” and 
“more is better” approaches are two mis- 
conceptions people have about exercise that 
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they need to avoid. 

“People try to get fit faster by pushing 
themselves harder, but exercise is a process 
that takes time,” Parker said. “It isn’t super 
comfortable, but shouldn’t be a grueling 
process either.” 

According to Kravitz Robergs of Idea 
Today, some people don’t realize the health 
benefits they gain from adding physical 
activity. It can: 

+ decrease likelihood of smoking; 

* prevent diabetes through better glu- 
cose regulation; 

* reduce risk of muculosketel disorders, 
arthritis and bone fracture; 

+ reduce risk of coronary heart disease; 

+ and improve bone mineral status. 

Research also shows that exercise in- 
creases one’s self concept, promotes gen- 
eral well being, mood/vigor, cognition and 
lowers stress. 

The wellness center is open to students 
and employees Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Tuesday 
and Thursday from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

A wide variety of services are available 
for anyone interested in fitness evalua- 
tions, exercise prescriptions, motivational 
and computer programs, all free of charge. 

Anyone who would like to workout at 
the gym simply has to sign a waiver form 
with the option to make an appointment 
with Parker. 

Parker is in the gym to help assist with 
fitness schedules, instruct in proper use of 
equipment, and answer all questions. For 
more information, call ext. 3819. 


Rob Parker 


“I’m trying to build 
this program, and we 


have had a lot of 
changes.” 
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Club scene offers variety of talents 


© From Portland to 
Boston, live music is 
never hard to find 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Asst. Arts & Entertainment Editor 


rom small coffeehouses to large dance 

halls, New England offers a variety of 

spots to check out local music. In 
Boston, over 100 possible places offer live 
music. 

Many of the Boston-based clubs are in 
close proximity to each other, so you have 
a range of places to go depending on what 
sort of music you listen to. 

Since Boston is a big college town, nu- 
merous students attend these shows. Many 
of the bands play “alternative rock,” which 
serves as a big part of the college scene, but 
you can see many other types of bands and 
performers as well. 

Seeing a band at a club has its advan- 
tages over going to a regular bar. Often, 
bars will have cover bands play, and many 
of these bands perform Top 40 rock. While 
it might be nice to hear those songs per- 
formed live, others would rather hear origi- 
nal pieces, and these clubs host a variety of 
talents. 

Going to a small club has advantages 
over a stadium, also. You will only pay 
anywhere between $2-25 at most clubs, 
depending on the band. 

That price can easily be doubled or tripled 
when seeing a band on the stadium circuit. 
At clubs, you are closer to the stage, can 
mingle easier with people and even get up 
on the stage and dance with the band, if so 
inclined. 

Atastadium, there are millions of people, 
and binoculars are needed if you want to 
get a closer look at the “ants” on stage. Not 
to mention the headache of sitting in traffic 
for two hours before getting out of the 
parking lot. 

Going to shows is easier, more fun and 
more accessible to many people. 

“I saw Pink Floyd a couple years ago at 


Foxboro, and the show sucked,” said Boston 
resident Alex Reed. “I paid like 50 bucks. I 
would much rather go down to the Rat or 
somewhere and pay like five bucks and 
have a lot more fun.” 

People of all ages feel this way, which 
explains the club scene’s popularity. 
Lansdowne Street in Boston’s Fenway of- 
fers a host of these clubs. 

The Avalon and Venus De Milo are neigh- 
bors and some of the most well-known 
clubs around. The famous Rat, located on 
Commonwealth Avenue is a bar upstairs 
with a small stage downstairs. 

Mama Kin’s, also on Lansdowne, was 
started by Boston heroes Aerosmith, with 
hopes of giving local bands a place to play. 

Some of the bands that had their start in 
these clubs include Bad Brains, Morphine, 
Juliana Hatfield, Letters to Cleo and the 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones. 

Cambridge offers T.T. the Bears, which 
calls itself “The best live new music club in 
Cambridge.” 

The only drawback to some of these 
places is the age factor. Some clubs hold 
generally 18+ shows, while many others are 
restricted to 21-year-olds or older. 

Part of the reason for this is most of the 
places serve alcohol. This excludes a large 
group of young people, but for the young- 
sters some of these places have all ages 
shows during the day. 

Another popular place is The Middle 
East, located on Massachusetts Avenue in 
Cambridge. While Boston’s club scene is 
impressive, shows are not limited just to 
“Beantown.” 

Heading north to Salisbury Beach, club 
goers used to see a variety of punk rock and 
hard-core shows at the now defunct Escape 
Club. The place went through a metamor- 
phosis into Ecstasy’s, a rap club. 

Up in Portsmouth N.H., you can check 
out the Elvis Room, a coffeehouse with a 
small stage in an adjacent room which 
hosts many great ska and punk rock shows. 

Portland gives us the hangar-like Ga- 
rage, which can get rather cold in the 
winter, but nonetheless puts on some ter- 
rific shows. 

New England offers a plethora of local 
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VERMONT’S The Johnson Brothers rock it up at Portsmouth’s The Elvis 
Room, a coffee house and small club known for supporting local music. 


music and places to see it. Many bands and 
clubs have mailing lists for upcoming shows. 

When it comes to music, everyone has 
their own likes and dislikes. With the wide 


range of places, you are bound to find one 
that suits your musical tastes and maybe 
help you acquire some new ones. Check 
them out this weekend. 
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Part-time 
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Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 


* 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
**11 p.m. to 3 a.m. 


If your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 


*6 to 11 p.m. 
**3to8 a.m. 


eS 


Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 


your UPS Recruiter on campus 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 
UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION . 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-6:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


My Walt Disney Experience 


College program. Is it for me or maybe not? This is the 
question that everyone asks themselves before going for the Mickey 
interview. I only interviewed to challenge myself always wondering 
if | would be accepted. Rumor is that Walt Disney is very difficult to 
get into. I was hired and decided to go. It was my first time ever at 
Walt Disney World. This was my chance to be in the middle of it all. 


My first day there was very scary. All the different people and 
the rules were just a little too much for my first day in Florida. As 
the days went by it started getting better. My roomies were 
awesome. We got along really well. The pool parties were the best. 
Of course, you had to work a lot but after work was when you had 
all the fun. Going to the park any time I felt was the best thing for 
me. I got to meet people from all over the world. I keep in contact 
with most of them now. I plan to make another trip back to Disney 
this summer to spend some time with my old roomies who are there 
now and others who have moved over there. I had this one 
roommate who got back together with her old boyfriend and got 
married. Believe-it-Or-not anything can happen at Disney. A lot of 
the people who were there when I was there decided to go back 
another semester. 


Next time Mickey comes to Northern Essex you really should 
take the time to fill out an application. You never know you might 
be the next one to get a long extended vacation at Disney, which was 
what being at Disney felt like for me. The experience is something 
that you will never forget. Yvette Iglesia 


For more information about 
an interview with Walt Disney 
World, contact The Division of 
Business at NECC. 

Jean C. Poth - B-306, 
Assistant Dean, Business 
Division: 508-374-3624 

OR 

Kathy Richards - B-302, 
Department Chair, Office 
Technology: 508-374-5839 


